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Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 


Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 


FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 


Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, . 








Linguaphone Institute 
44 Roekefeller Center, N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, absolutely free, your 


illustrated book telling all about Lingua- 
phone. 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have 
used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. 
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Our Government— 


has asked all magazines to con- 
serve ten per cent of the paper 
they have been using, and we are 
making every possible economy 
in the use of paper stocks in 
order to comply. 


There is one way in which you, 
our readers, can help us to con- 
serve paper and at the same time 
increase the effectiveness of the 
vital work of the magazine, in 
building American-Soviet Friend- 
ship. 

From the standpoint of paper 
supply the most economical form 
of circulation is subscription cir- 
culation. The greater the per- 
centage of readers who are sub- 
scribers the easier it is to arrange 
our printings so that paper is 
saved, without sacrifice of cir- 
culation. 


If you are not yet a subscriber 
enter your subscription today, 
using the book offer on the back 
cover. 

If you are a subscriber, you 
can help by getting friends to 
subscribe, either through using 
the offer on the back cover to 
solve your gift problems, or 
showing the offer to friends and 
persuading them to become sub- 
scribers. 

This will enable us to convert 
our readers into subscribers, 
save paper and at the same time 
continue and even expand our 
work of building American-Sov- 
iet friendship through providing 
unbiased and authoritative infor- 
mation about the Soviet Union. 


This is a way, too, that you can 
aid in the war effort by helping 
to spread that understanding of 
the USSR that will prevent the 
Axis efforts to divide the United 
Nations, against which our Presi- 
dent has just warned us. 
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To the Red Army 


HON. ROBERT P. PATTERSON 
Under Secretary of War 


I T IS a privilege to join the friends of the Russian 
Army in celebrating this twenty-fifth anniversary. 

The courage, the skill, the determination, the spirit 
of sacrifice of that Army is an inspiration to the free 
peoples of the world. The defense of Stalingrad, the bril- 
liant strategy that turned the battle into an offensive, the 
fierceness of the attack that turned back and destroyed 
the Nazi armies have few parallels in history. We have 
just witnessed one of the decisive battles of all time. 

We are proud to be allied with Russia in the fight for 
freedom. We are proud to call the people of Russia 
our friends. We are proud to offer our hand to the 
Russian soldier who has shown what can be done by a 
nation determined to be free. 


HON. JOHN J. McCLOY 
Assistant Secretary of War 
I DO not know what new triumphs the Red Army will 


have accomplished by the 23rd of February. They 
have done quite enough by the first of this month to 


justify all the tributes that can be given them. England 
was the first to parry the sword of the German Army, but 
Russia was the first to blunt it. 

On the basis of sacrifices which our minds have not 
thus far been able to conceive of, the Red Army has ab- 
sorbed the strength of the Reichswehr and thrown it 
back. There will be new and perhaps greater blows to 
absorb, but the world now knows that Germany’s Land 
Army, wherein her greatest strength lies, can be defeated 
by supreme determination and supreme faith. 


HON. RALPH A. BARD, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


B ESIDE the magnificent achievements of the Red 
Army, any tribute of mine must be pale indeed. The 
history of the Red Army is written in the blood of its 
fighting men and its glory is the gratitude of the free 
peoples of the world. No citizen of the United States 
can fail to offer his enthusiastic congratulations as the 
Red Army celebrates the completion of its first quarter 
century by smashing savagely and successfully at our 
common enemies, 
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The Red Army Anniversary 


ORN twenty-five years ago as the liberator of the 

peoples of Russia from the prison house of Tsarism, 
the mighty Red Army today fulfills a yet more glorious 
role as the liberator of humanity from Fascist slavery. 

To these heroic brothers-in-arms, fighting for freedom as 
men have never fought before, we are proud to dedicate 
this issue of our magazine, and to express through its 
pages some small part of the boundless love, admiration 
and gratitude felt by the American people as the Soviet 
armies march on from victory to victory. Stalingrad, Len- 
ingrad, Kursk, Krasnodar, Voroshilovgrad, Rostov, Khar- 
kov—these and other Soviet cities will live forever in men’s 
hearts—as symbols of human courage and will to freedom. 

The tributes to the Red Army which we publish in this 
issue show how profoundly every section of the American 
people has been stirred by its incomparable fortitude and 
heroism, by the genius of its great leader Stalin, the skill of 
its brilliant commanders, and the indestructible unity of the 
whole Soviet people. 

These tributes are of special significance in the under- 
standing they express that behind the military achievements 
of the Red Army is a devotion to the highest ideals of hu- 
manity which gives new meaning to the struggle for all 
democratic, freedom-loving people; in their insistence that 
the bonds being forged between our two peoples in the fires 
of this war must be made indissoluble if the things we are 
fighting for are to endure; and finally, in their affirmation 
that words alone are not enough and that only our total 
dedication to the war effort on a scale approaching that of 
the Soviet people gives us the right to say these things. 


HAT the great decisions calling for this full effort 
from all our people were made at Casablanca, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill have both 
made clear. The logic of recent events is inescapable. The 
brilliant landing of our troops in North Africa could be 
only the prelude to greater offensive actions. Since then 
the situation has steadily improved in the Allies’ favor. As 
the British Eighth Army drives Rommel back into an ever- 
narrowing space, the placing of General Eisenhower in full 
command presages the final thrust from the West by the 
combined forces of the British, American and French troops 
that will push the Axis troops into the sea, in preparation 
for the final crushing of the Axis forces on the Continent. 
The flower of Hitler’s army is being crushed, there are 
growing signs of demoralization among officers and men, 
the morale of the home population ebbs low. Soviet commu- 
niques report that new divisions are being moved from the 
West to the USSR. It is becoming increasingly difficult 
for Hitler to raise new forces from his satellites. ‘The 
Freedom Front throughout Europe is gaining strength as 
the New Order rots. ‘This, then, is the moment to hit 
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swiftly and hard, while the Soviet armies drive forward 
with undiminished fury, before Hitler has a chance to dig 
in on new lines, to gather new forces. 

As we marvel at growing Soviet strength and mounting 
victories, we must not for a moment permit ourselves to 
forget at what irreparable cost in human life and treasure 
these victories are won. Correspondents are at a loss for 
words to describe the utter havoc and devastation wrought 
by the Nazis in Stalingrad, where no house stands, only 
rubble and dust and twisted iron. Nor must we forget that 
each day victory is delayed means the loss of so many more 
American lives, and lives of all the other allies. . . . It is 
not to help the Soviet Union that we must think in terms 
of ending the war as quickly as possible, although surely 
we owe them our help for all that they have already sac- 
rificed for us. But to save the lives of thousands of our 
own men, to hasten the day when mankind can return 
again to ways of peace and happiness, the final blow on the 
Continent of Europe must be struck swiftly. 


Our Commander-in-Chief Speaks 


N his Lincoln Day speech, President Roosevelt enunci- 

ated a policy “of fighting hard on all fronts and ending 
the war as quickly as we can on the uncompromising terms 
of unconditional surrender,” and a determination “to fight 
this war through to the finish—to the day when the Uni- 
ted Nations forces march in triumph through the streets of 
Berlin, Rome and Tokyo.” 

Describing the plans for Allied victory in Tunisia made 
at Casablanca, President Roosevelt declared unequivocally: 


The consequences are simple. They are actual invasions 
of the Continent of Europe and we do not disguise our 
intention to make these invasions. The pressure on Germany 
and Italy will be constant and unrelenting. The amazing 
Russian armies in Eastern Europe have been delivering 
overpowering blows; we must do likewise in the West. 
The enemy must be hit and hit hard, from so many direc- 
tions that he will never know which is his bow and which 
his stern. 


President Roosevelt warned against frantic Axis attempts 
to ward off final disaster by turning one Allied nation 
against another and declared: 





The Nazis must be frantic indeed if they believe that 
they can devise any propaganda which would turn the British 
and American and Chinese Governments and peoples against 
Russia—or Russia against the rest of us. The overwhelm- 
ing courage and endurance of the Russian people in with- 
standing and hurling back the invaders—and the genius with 
which their great armies have been directed and led by Mr. 
Stalin and their military commanders—all speak for them- 
selves. The tragedy of the war has sharpened the vision of 
the leadership and the peoples of all the United Nations, and 
I can say to you from my own full knowledge that they see 
the utter necessity of our standing together after the war 
to secure a peace based on the principles of permanence. 


The Soviet Role in the Post-War Settlement 


HIS ringing summons of our Commander-in-Chief 
to prepare for the supreme test of all-out offensive 
action against the Axis on all fronts must be answered by 
the most wholehearted and unified support from all sec- 
tions of our people. The unconditional surrender program 
for our Axis enemies must be matched by an unconditional 
surrender program for the disloyal elements at home. 
Their efforts to weaken our war effort and to sow dis- 
unity among the Allies are more useful to Hitler today 
than the faltering troops of his satellites, and peculiarly 
coincide with renewed Nazi efforts to raise the Bolshevik 
bogey. The shameful continuance of the un-American Dies 
Committee, the misuse of the Halls of Congress for pro- 
Axis propaganda, the efforts of such people as Wheeler, 
Bankhead, Hoover to prolong the war by limiting our 
armed forces and letting others continue to do our fighting 
—these are things that must be opposed vigorously by all 
patriotic Americans. ‘The defeatist voices of the Daily 
News, the Chicago Tribune, the Hearst and Scripps-How- 
ard press, seeking to instill in the American people a fear 
of Soviet victory as something more menacing than a vic- 
tory of the Axis powers, must be drowned out. 
Dangerous, too, is the continued attempt of the New 
York Times, in spite of its professed win-the-war policy, 
to cast suspicion on our Soviet ally by confusing Nazism 
and Communism and by continuously raising fears regard- 
ing Soviet post-war plans. The Times, for example, has 
persistently peddled reports of a “deal”? whereby the So- 
viet Union agreed to “relinquish” the Baltic States. As 
has recently been stated in the Soviet press, the Baltic 
States and Bessarabia are legally incorporated Constituent 
Republics of the. Soviet Union, which they entered fol- 
lowing plebescites of their people, and obviously this ques- 
tion could not therefore be a subject for negotiation. And 
Premier Stalin made clear in his May Ist speech: 


We have not and cannot have any such war aims as the 
seizure of foreign territories or the subjugation of foreign 
peoples—whether it be the peoples and territories of Europe 
or the peoples and territories of Asia, including Iran. Our 
first aim is to liberate our territories and our peoples from 
the German-fascist yoke. We have not nor can we have 
such war aims as the imposition of our will and our regime 
on the Slavic and other enslaved peoples of Europe who 
are waiting for our help. Our aim is to help these peoples 
in their struggle for liberation from Hitler’s tyranny, and 
then to accord them the possibility of arranging their lives 
on their own land as they think fit, with absolute freedom. 
There must be no interference whatsoever in the internal 
affairs of other nations. 


Fortunately, growing sections of public opinion and the 
press are learning that the democracies can base their 
hopes for a stable future only on the firmest alliance with 


The New 


the Soviet Union both now and after the war. 
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York Herald Tribune recently said pointedly that only two 
choices face the democracies today: 


One is to cooperate with Russia in rebuilding the world— ~ 
as there is an excellent chance of doing, if we believe in 
the strength of our own principles and prove it by applying 
them. The other is to get involved in intrigues with all the 
reactionary and anti-democratic forces of Europe. 


And recently the Chicago Sun said editorially: 


The rest of the world learned something about the Rus- 
sian people at Stalingrad. . . . It shows us how hollow was 
the popular belief that Fascism and Communism were 
simply two versions of the same thing. The vital difference 
was that Fascism represented conquest of the individual by 
the state, while Communism kept intact reservoirs of indi- 
vidual strength. 


The Roosevelt-Stalin Exchange 


FTER the stupendous news was flashed to the world 
that the surrender of the tattered remnants of the 
330,000 Nazi troops “that no human being could ever 
dislodge from Stalingrad” had brought to an end one of 
the most glorious chapters in human history, our Com- 
mander-in-Chief sent this message to Joseph Stalin: 


As Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces of the United 
States of America, I congratulate you on the brilliant vic- 
tory at Stalingrad of the armies under your supreme com- 
mand. The 162 days of epic battle for the city which has 
forever honored your name and the decisive result, which 
all Americans are celebrating today, will remain one of the 
proudest chapters in this war of the peoples united against 
Nazism and its emulators. 

The commanders and fighters of your armies at the front 
and the men and women who have supported them in fac- 
tory and field have combined not only to cover with glory 
their country’s arms but to inspire by their example fresh 
determination among all the United Nations to bend every 
energy to bring about the final defeat and unconditional sur- 
render of the common enemy. 


In his reply, expressing his gratitude for President 

Roosevelt’s message, Stalin expressed his confidence that 
‘Joint military operations of the armed forces of the Uni- 
ted States, Great Britain and the USSR in the near future 
will bring about victory over our common enemy.” 
' In this exchange between the two great leaders, the 
American people will find new inspiration to close ranks for 
victory in 1943, whether on the firing line or on the pro- 
duction front, or in the daily sacrifices victory requires. 


Our Anniversary Dinner 
OVIET RUSSIA TODAY has an anniversary of its 


own this month, which marks the eleventh year of our 
existence, during which our steadfast aim has been to fur- 
ther that greater understanding between the American and 
Soviet peoples which history has brought to the fore as so 
vital to our country’s war effort and future strength and 
security. There could be no better way of celebrating this 
anniversary than through celebrating the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Red Army. We are doing this not merely 
through this special issue of our magazine, but through a 
dinner which we are holding on February 22nd. Although 
the actual Red Army Anniversary falls on February 23rd, 
we have chosen Washington’s Birthday as a fitting date 
for the celebration as a symbol of the common interests of 
our two countries. A full account of the dinner will be 
brought to those readers unable to attend in our next issue. 






SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


















ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
T HERE is no one today who does not wish to pay a 


tribute to the courage and devotion of the Russian 
army. The defense of Stalingrad will be something for 
the whole world to remember as an extraordinary test met 
by human beings with a devotion seldom seen. The citi- 
zens of the United States pay tribute to the Russian army 
and wish them the success they deserve. 


HON. HENRY MORGENTHAY, JR. 
Secretary of the Treasury 


HERE are times when few words are better than 

many. This is such a time. No tribute that I might 
write could add anything that is not already known 
about the heroism and accomplishment of the Red Army. 
It has written its own imperishable tribute in blood on 
the cold white snow of its native land. To decent, ‘civ- 
ilized peoples the world over, home, family, and country 
have always been the prized possessions which gave 
meaning to life. We in America, like other peoples 
throughout the civilized world, have come better to un- 
derstand the true meaning of life as a result of the 
inspiring example set by the Red Army. 


HON. CLAUDE R. WICKARD 
Secretary of Agriculture 


THE people of all the United Nations owe a tremen- 
dous debt of gratitude to the courage, the devotion, 
and the brilliant performance of the Red Army. I am 
proud that food from American farms is going to the 
Russian fighting men who in defense of their homeland 
have broken the back of the Nazi war machine. I am 
happy to join with my fellow citizens in a tribute and a 
salute to the Red Army on its twenty-fifth anniversary as 
it moves forward to new triumphs in the cause of free- 
dom. 


HON. HARRY L. HOPKINS 


Shen success of the Red Army in this war is one of the 
outstanding military accomplishments of the cen- 
turies. 

For eighteen long months it has defended its beloved 
country against the most powerful military thrusts of 
all history. Finally, at the immortal! battle of Stalingrad, 
it not only stopped the enemy, but it started a counter 
offensive which is now surging forward on the whole vast 
front from Leningrad to the Caucasus. 

The Red Army, with its unconquerable men and women 
and its skillful leaders, supported as they are by the all- 
out efforts and willing sacrifices of every man, woman 
and child in Russia, has laid the foundation for the sure 
defeat of the Hitler forces. 


A group of Axis generals who surrendered at Stalingrad 














To the Reed Army 


HON. SUMNER WELLES 
Under Secretary of State 


OX the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Red Army, I am glad of the opportunity to express 
the admiration that every American feels for the magnifi- 
cent military exploits of the Soviet armed forces. Follow- 
ing the epic defenses of Moscow, Leningrad and Stalin- 
grad, these armies have scored and are continuing to 
score brillant offensive victories against the brutal in- 
vaders of their country. These victories are a great 
encouragement to the forces of the United Nations 
which in many parts of the world are waging a relentless 
struggle by land, on sea and in the air against the forces 
of aggression. They are an inspiration to every man and 
woman who loves liberty. 


SENATOR ALBEN W. BARKLEY | 


I THANK you for permitting me to send you a word 
of appreciation. No words of ours can add to the 
grand fight that the Red Army has made and is making 
in defiance of death against the aggression of the Axis 
Powers. The struggle and victory of this Army has been 
an inspiration to those who do not know the spirit of the 
Russian people. It is a source of great assurance to 
know that this army has been sent out, equipped and 
trained so that it has been able to drive back the hordes 
of the German Armies and those who have been impris- 
oned into its services while the other United Nations 
were in the process of preparing to strike the fatal blow 
to the aggressor in other fields. Let us hope that the 
combined efforts of the United Nations will soon bring 
overwhelming victory. When this has been accomplished 
the Russian Army will be entitled to great credit for the 
result. 


THE RUSSIANS: MARCHING SONG FOR 1943 
by WITTER BYNNER 


Y/ HERE Napoleon failed, we shall go, said he, 
Through their towns and their fields, and the snow, 
For the Fuehrer’s the man that should know, said he. 

But the Russians bided their time. 


We have need of their sinews and foil, said he, 

Of their wheat and their steel and their oil, 

We have use for their sons and their soil, said he. 
But the Russians bided their time. 


A million of you shall come on, thought they, 

A million more crossing the Don, 

Eut it’s only the summer you've won, thought they. 
And the Russians bided their time. 


Let them hang by the neck till they're dead, said he, 
Let them drink their own blood with their bread, 

For their suffering’s on their own head, said he, 

While the Russians bided their time. 


With a power they never can shake, said he, 
It’s Stalingrad now we shall take, 

And the Volga we finally break, said he. 

But the Russians were biding their time. 


Till the winter awoke in the east and they 
Awoke with the winter and seized their prey 

And are shaking him westward, the beast in their way . . . 
For the Russians had bided their time. 














BEHIND THE SOVIET VICTORIES 


Our former Ambassador to Moscow analyzes the strategy, lead- 
ership and national morale that explain the Red Army’s successes 


HE defense of the Soviet Union 

against the attack of Hitler’s 
War Machine will probably be record- 
ed as one of the decisive events of 
history. 

It was the German High Command 
that conceived the strategy of the 
“Blitzkrieg’—the lightning attack, 
combined with mechanized power. In 
Poland, and against the army of 
France—said to be the finest army in 
Europe—that new system and _ tech- 
nique was projected with such astound- 
ing speed and success, that civilization 
was shocked, numbed, and all but de- 
moralized, by the fear that this 
“Frankenstein” monster might overrun 
the earth. 

It was the Soviet High Command, 
and the Red Army, that conceived a 
system of defense and military tech- 
nique to meet and solve this threat. 
That strategy was hammered into 
shape in the forge of the bitter heat of 
actual battle and desperate danger, in 
the epic campaigns of 1941 and 1942. 

The Soviet solution to this problem, 
and its defense against this new mon- 
ster, relieved men everywhere of the 
fear that our civilization, based upon 
ideals of good will, altruism, and 
brotherhood, was about to be destroyed 
by so-called ‘Prussian Supermen,” 
whose aim it was to impose a cruel, 
utilitarian social and governmental 
system upon mankind, in a world 
where they would be masters and all 
the rest of us slaves. 

That, as we see it now, is the proud 
accolade which history will accord to 
the Soviet Union. 

It is not too much to say, that dur- 
ing those fearful days of the summer 
of 1941, the Red Army first startled, 
then amazed, then commanded the ad- 
miration of, the entire world. 


We can all recall the dire predic- 
tions of that time:—that Hitler’s 
Panzer Divisions would drive through 
the Red Army “like a hot knife 
through a tub of butter;” that within 
three weeks, and certainly not later 
than within six weeks, the Germans 
would be in Moscow; that before the 
snow would fly, the Red Armies would 
be destroyed, and the government of 
the Soviet Union would be either 
smashed, or compelled to sue for peace. 

When Hitler’s mechanized armies 
were smashing through Poland and in- 
to Russia, they met a vigorous, aggres- 
sive Soviet army, which not only stood 
their ground, but fought back and 
counter-attacked all along the line. 
The military experts on the sidelines, 
outside of the Soviet Union, then pub- 
licly deplored such tactics and feared 
that it risked destruction of the Red 
Armies. They envisaged successful de- 
fense only through retreat and the 
fighting of rear-guard actions, with a 
withdrawal into the interior. But the 
Red Army opened their lines to the 
spearhead attacks of German tanks, 
and then enveloped them. The Red 
Army projected counter - attacking 
“finger thrusts” of tanks and infantry 
right through the German lines. They 
risked greatly. Whole divisions were 
left to fight their way out, or to be 
surrounded and destroyed. They were 
giving to the Germans their own 
“medicine.” Only gradually did it ap- 
pear that these offensive tactics were all 
a part of a carefully conceived plan, 
which was being heroically executed 
with supreme daring and great shrewd- 
ness. ‘The enemy was being drawn 
deeper and deeper into Soviet terri- 
tory, but only at terrible cost to the in- 
vader. Territory was being dearly 
bought by the Germans at the expense 
















Red Army men take 
over after smashing a 
German column. 
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of vital and precious time. The Ger- 
man “time table” was thrown “out of 
joint.” Slowly, there unfolded the 
Soviet strategy of ‘Defense in Depth.” 

Despite the overwhelming might of 
the German Wehrmacht, projected 
during that first summer by three great 
prongs of attack along a fifteen hun- 
dred mile front,—despite the great ad- 
vantages provided by treachery and 
surprise, the application of this far- 
sighted plan of campaign, and new 
strategy, by the Soviet High Com- 
mand, the Soviet withstood the on- 
slaught. At the appointed and decisive 
hour, before the gates of Moscow, the 
Red Army stood, and then with an 
élan and bravery which thrilled the 
world, with fresh reserves and new 
strength, it smashed back all along the 
line from Leningrad to Rostov, and 
compelled the invader to withdraw 
hundreds of miles and reform its lines. 

Again in the spring of 1942, Hitler 
massed his power, but this time for 
a single drive through the Ukraine. Its 
purpose was to encircle Moscow and 
reach the Baku oil fields. It is known 
that Hitler’s “time table” called for 
the occupation of Stalingrad by the 
25th of July, Kuibyshev by the 15th 
of August, and Baku by the 25th of 
September. 

Again, military experts outside Rus- 
sia, conceded that in spite of the ad- 
mitted supreme courage and valor of 
the Red Army, the overwhelming pow- 
er of such a single pronged offensive 
would result in the taking of Stalin- 
grad not later than the 15th of Sep- 
tember. 

At the very outset of the 1942 cam- 
paign, the Red Army did not await 
Hitler’s attack, but suddenly launched 
an offensive of its own. It shook the 
enemy off balance, and again threw 
Hitler’s calendar “out of gear.” Then, 
stubbornly, foot by foot, at great cost 
to the enemy, it again “sold land for 
time.” 

Contrary to Hitler’s plan, Stalin- 
grad did not fall. Stalin’s words: 
“Stand Stefanov—not a step back, 
Stefanov—die and stand, Stefanov— 
fight but stand, Stefanov,” provide an 
epic that never will be forgotten. 

Stalingrad will forever be a monu- 














ment to the supreme courage and for- 
titude of man. 

On the 20th of November, once 
again in 1942, Stalin gave the word 
to counterattack. 

Then, for a second time did the 
Red Army rise from the scorched earth, 
and launch an attack along the whole 
sixteen hundred mile battle line. With- 
out respite, it galvanized itself from 
retreat into a powerful offensive, from 
Staraya Russa to Maikop. From all 
quarters it came simultaneously. No 
German key position could divert any 
of its own power to the.aid of any 
other sector. So wisely and so effective- 
ly had the Red Army High Command, 
and the Soviet leadership, concealed 
and husbanded its resources and re- 
serves of men, munitions, and supplies, 
that Hitler’s armies, in the last ten 
weeks, were thrown back hundreds 
of miles and threatened with destruc- 
tion. And—the end is not yet in sight. 
Once again, the Soviet defense sur- 
prised not only the world, but the Ger- 
mans. 

In assessing the achievement and the 
contribution of the Red Army, it 
should not be forgotten, that in both 
of these campaigns it was confronted 
by practically the entire might of the 
land and air forces of the German 
war machine, massed on the Russian 
front. That was true in 1941 and it 
was also true in 1942. 

Last autumn, Hitler left Rommel 
to hang on as best he could at Ala- 
mein. With an almost supercilious dis- 
dain, he refused to divert his air force 
from the Russian front to meet the 
bombing attacks on Germany. Follow- 
ing the German military technique, he 
applied his full power to the “wedge” 
in the Ukraine, in one supreme effort 
to drive the Soviet government and 
its army back of the Urals, and to take 
the Caucasus and the Baku oil fields. 
For this, he threw 179 German di- 
visions against the Soviet front. In ad- 
dition thereto, the Red Army faced 22 
Rumanian divisions, 14 Finnish di- 
visions, 10 Italian divisions, 13 Hun- 
garian divisions, 1 Slovak division, 
and 1 Spanish division—a total of 
240 divisions of approximately three 
and one-half million men. It is doubt- 
ful whether the entire armed forces, 
British, American and German, in 
Northern Africa on this day amount to 
a third of this number. That indicates 
the extent of the contribution of the 
Soviet Red Army in this global con- 
flict. 

We should not, however, overlook 
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the fact, that great as such contribu- 
tion is, it would not have been possible 
but for the foresight, courage, power 
and ability of the men who were 
charged with the reponsibility of the 
Soviet government. No one foresaw 
the Hitler menace more clearly than 
did Stalin, Voroshilov, Litvinov, Molo- 
tov, Mikoyan, and the other great men 
whom I knew in Moscow six years 
ago. Against great odds, and begin- 
ning with the accession to power of 
Hitler in 1933, they built up an eco- 
nomic, a civilian, and a military struc- 
ture, which created an enormous army, 
—developed a marvelous industrial 
equipment, which provided thousands 
of tanks, airplanes, and implements of 
war, without which, successful resis- 
tance to the aggressors would have been 
impossible. , 

Even when I was in Moscow, six 
years ago, Premier Stalin had already 
declared: ‘A second universal war has 
become inevitable.” Marshal Voro- 
shilov, the head of the Red Army, had 
publicly cited the menace of possible 
German attack, and had reported to 
the country, that in the three years 
since the accession of Hitler to power 
these precautions had been taken by 
the Soviet Union. The number of 
armored cars had increased seven and 
one-half times; and the number of 
tanks and tank units had trebled. Dur- 
ing the same period, armored cars had 
increased ‘seven and one-half times. 
Anti-aircraft guns, anti-tank guns, and 
tank artillery were more rapidly in- 
creased than any other branch of the 
service. The chemical-warfare service 
troops were doubled. It was publicly 
announced that the ceiling for anti-air- 
craft had been doubled. Voroshilov 
publicly stated that pursuit planes had 
been trebled; that their searchlight, 
motor-transportation, and other ser- 
vices had been completely reorganized 
both as to quality and quantity; that 
light, battle, and escort planes had 
been doubled; that the capacity of 
bomb loadings for bombing planes had 
been trebled. He made the astonishing 
statement in a report to the Congress 
of the Party that the Red Army had 
pursuit planes with a capacity for 
speed exceeding 500 to 1000 kilometers 
per hour (300-600 miles per hour) 
and with a ceiling capacity of from 
14,000 to 15,000 meters (approxi- 
mately 49,000 feet—over nine miles). 

Even at that, time, scores of magnif- 
icent military schools and universities 
had been established, and were func- 
tioning in the preparation of thousands 



























Red Army automatic riflemen, following be- 
hind a tank, storming a German strong point. 


of eager, able, and ambitious young 
officers. 

As early as 1938, in Moscow, I was 
reading Foreign Minister Molotov’s 
able and exhaustive reports describing 
the progress of Soviet industrial de- 
velopments and particularly those for 
the Ural region, including plans for 
the removal of industrial plants and 
machinery from Western Russia into 
that region, if the necessity arose be- 
cause of enemy invasion. 

Premier Stalin is a modest, as well 
as a very great man. He disclaimed to 
me all personal credit for the building 
up of the great industrial plants which 
I had seen, and attributed it to the 
thousands of his engineer associates and 
his co-workers in the government. It is 
still, however, my judgment, that but 
for the vision, judgment, persistence 
and power of a single great man, these 
conditions would not have existed, and 
the Germans, upon crossing the Polish 
border, would not have been confront- 
ed with the tanks, guns, airplanes, 
weapons, and equipment of the army, 
which prevented Hitler from- sweeping 
over the Soviet Union and thereby 
dominating and controlling Europe, 
Asia, and eventually Africa, and the 
Seven Seas adjacent thereto. 

Back of the foresight and labor of 
the government, and the performance 
of the Red Army, credit must be given 
to a great people. They met their 
supreme test with superb fortitude, 
courage, and devotion to Mother Rus- 
sia. The hearts of the world were 

(Continued on page 33) 
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SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER 


"THOSE who shall hereafter enjoy lib- 
erty and freedom will not have been 
able to pay their debt to the Red Army. 
We are privileged not only to honor the 
Red Army but to be its ally and friend. 
Its gallantry, its quiet and eloquent 
heroism shall be for all time one of the 
moving inspirations of men. And the 
Russian people too we honor for the army 
is of the people and the people of the 
army. 


SENATOR HARRY S. TRUMAN 


DON’T think enough can be said in 

praise of the Red Army. 

They certainly are to be congratulated, 
as well as their Commanders, and the 
great country for which they are fighting. 

Naturally I want to see our country do 
everything possible to help them win the 
war. 


SENATOR HOMER T. BONE 


THE Red Army has shown men every- 
where what can be done by soldiers 
determined rather to die for their country 
than to yield to an invader. The example 
of Russia has stiffened the resolution of 
peoples everywhere to resist aggression. 
The valor and toughness of the Red 
Army in throwing back the German 
legions has been of incalculable aid to all 
the allied nations in their fight against 
the Axis. 


CONGRESSMAN SAMUEL 
DICKSTEIN 


HE events of the last few weeks have 

given all the lovers of liberty the 
greatest thrill in recent history. 

For ten years or longer, this has been 
a period during which our Democracies 
have continually retreated before the 
forces of aggressive Fascism. 

For awhile it looked as though the 
cause of the Democracies was forever 
doomed. Europe was being organized 
into a super-state governed by a so-called 
master race and Japan was threatening to 
do the same in the Far East. 

But the Democracies took heart, when 
in November, 1942, the Soviet army took 
the offensive and a series of brilliant vic- 
tories gave the lie to the belief that the 
German army was invincible. We were 
encouraged by Russia’s great valor and 
spectacular successes and we feel that the 
Russian army has more than justified the 
faith which was placed in it by its found- 
ers twenty-five years ago. 

May it always remain as a force to be 
utilized in the defense of human liberties. 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Director, Foreign Relief and Rehabili- 


tation Operations 


I AM grateful for the privilege of pay- 
ing a very sincere tribute to the Red 
Army and the brave Russian people who 
have with such Spartan courage resisted 
the brutal invasion of the Nazi hordes. 
No praise can be too high for the Rus- 
sian Army. Its valor will command the 
respect and admiration of all liberty-lov- 
ing peoples for all time to come. No 
praise can be too high for the civilian 
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population of Russia who have sacrificed, 
and endured untold sufferings and priva- 
tions. They have backed up their Army 
with unflinching courage. ; 

I wholeheartedly salute the Russian 
people and the Soviet Army for their 
contribution to civilization itself. The re- 
pulse of the common enemy of mankind 
at Stalingrad was a glorious achievement 
and a great victory for the haters of 
tyranny, the lovers of freedom through- 
out the civilized world. 

I am honored to join in sending my 
hearty greetings and the expression of 
my highest esteem and admiration to a 
great people and a great army. Their in- 
domitable courage is an inspiration to 
strengthen the determination of the 
United Nations to rid the world for all 
time of the vicious doctrines of the com- 
mon enemy of brotherhood and peace. 


WILLIAM L. BATT, 


Vice-Chairman, War Production Board 


[7 is not easy for me to put into words 
the tribute I would like to pay to the 
Red Army. Wholly aside from the ad- 
miration I feel for the Army’s achieve- 
ments, as an American citizen I cannot 
help being deeply grateful to the fighting 
men who have struck such magnificently 
effective blows against our common 
enemy. 

I often think that we in America have 
an especial reason for understanding the 
men of the Red Army. In this country 
we have a great tradition of pioneering; 
we are the descendants of pioneers, we 
have the pioneer feel of things, and al- 
though our physical frontiers have long 
since been reached we still look on our- 
selves as people who pioneer. And we 
have always been extremely proud of the 
way in which Americans fight for the land 
in which they have pioneered; they fight 
well because—among other things—they 
wish to preserve for themselves and their 
children the opportunity to break new 
trails, the right to pioneer toward a bet- 
ter and fuller life. 

The Russians are a pioneering people 
too. It happens that they are pioneering 
in a different way and a different direc- 
tion from our own; but my point is 
that, like us, they have set out to shape 
their own future the way they want it, to 
hew a new trail in the hope that it will 
lead to greater happiness. What the Red 
Army has done is abundant proof that 
they find the right to pioneer, even as we 
have found it, abundantly worth fighting 
for. We share with all free men a deep 
feeling of admiration for the Red Army’s 
skill and courage; I believe we can also 
have a fellow feeling for the spirit which 
inspires the Army’s heroism and endur- 
ance. 


JAMES LAWRENCE FLY, 


Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission 


I LIKE every American, am glad to have 
the opportunity of joining in a tribute 
to the Russian Army. 

The Red Army, fortified by the unyield- 
ing courage of the Russian people, has 
given magnificent resistance to the brutal 
aggression on their homeland. This 
heroic stand has been an inspiration to 
all people of the United Nations and its 
success a harbinger of our final victory. 




















PHILIP MURRAY, 
President, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 


As I write these words of homage to 
the Red Army and the Russian people, 
the air pulses with the news of their sus- 
tained victories over the despoilers of their 
homeland. The whole world can hear the 
early notes of certain victory for our com- 
mon cause. Grave and terrible days may 
lie ahead for all peoples. Yet no one 
need longer doubt that the Nazis and 
Fascists will be destroyed and the way 
cleared that men may resume their long, 
hard, inspiring climb up the ladder of 
civilization. Our Russian friends in and 
behind the Red Army have made this 
promise a certainty. For that we thank 
them humbly. For that we do them honor. 
For that we feel ourselves bound to them 
in a bond of deep and abiding brother- 
hood. 


WILLIAM GREEN, 


President, American Federation of 


Labor 


‘THE Russian Soviet Army is daily prov- 
ing its superiority over the Axis 
troops, each hour of each day. These 
troops met with a challenge of the Axis 
Army at Stalingrad. The heroic stand of 
the Soviet Army aroused the admiration 
of every loyal American. They made an 
outstanding contribution toward the ulti- 
mate defeat of the Axis Powers when they 
resolutely withstood every attack made by 
the Axis Army and when finally they 
accomplished their complete defeat. 
There can be no doubt as to the final 
outcome of the international conflict. The 
Russian Soviet Army must be given great 
credit for the heroic part they have 
played and are now playing in the victory 
which will be ultimately achieved. 


R. J. THOMAS, 


President, United Automobile Workers 
of America 


Vice President, CIO 


EN and women of all lands who be- 

lieve in freedom, glory in the cour- 
age and triumphs of Soviet Russia’s great 
Red Army. 

When the history of the United Na- 
tions’ victorious war against Nazism and 
Fascism comes to be written, it will be 
recorded that the Red Army turned the 
tide when the outlook for our victory was 
bleakest. 

On behalf of the 900,000 members of 
the United Automobile Workers, CIO, of 
whom 150,000 are now in the armed 
services of the United States, I want to 
pledge our solidarity with the Red Army. 
Our production workers will spare no 
energy to produce the equipment which 
the Red Army and the soldiers of free- 
dom in the other United Nations must 
have. 


JOSEPH CURRAN, 


President, National Maritime Union 


Vice President, CIO 


Tre freedom enjoyed by all Americans 
today has been preserved, in large 
part, by the men and women of the 
glorious Red Army. 
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As president of the National Maritime 
Union, it is a particular pleasure for me 
to express the greetings of our organiza- 
tion on this occasion because much of 
the supplies shipped to Russia by our 
country were carried across the seas by 
members of the N.M.U. 

Delivering the goods to Russia is a 
perilous and hazardous undertaking. But 
despite the concentration of enemy 
planes, subs and surface vessels, our men 
fought their way through because they 
knew those materials were going to an 
army that knew how to make good use 
of them. 

The Red Army has been an inspiration 
not only to fighting seamen but to free 
people everywhere on this globe. 

The increased activity of the democratic 
forces in Europe who are forced to work 
underground is due, in large part, to the 
encouragement they have received from 
the thrilling offensives of the Red Army. 

We look forward to the day, which we 
hope will be in the very near future, 
when the armies of the United States 
and Great Britain can meet the Red Army, 
with the remnants of the Fascist divisions 
crushed between them. 


JACOB S. POTOFSKY, 


General Secretary-Treasurer, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 


REE men everywhere join in celebrat- 

ing the achievements of the valiant Red 
Army on this 25th anniversary of its es- 
tablishment. We pay tribute to the fore- 
sight of its leaders who organized, 
equipped and trained this mighty weapon 
against fascism; to the skill of Stalin, its 
Supreme Commander, and his associates, 
who have directed its superb strategy and 
mobilized the whole nation solidly behind 
its struggle; to the devotion, courage and 
indomitable will to resist of the men in 
the ranks who for twenty months have 
withstood and are now driving back the 
full weight of Hitler’s mechanized armies; 
to the tenacity and daring of the guerrilla 
fighters who continue the struggle behind 
the fascist lines; and to the unity, de- 
termination and self-sacrifice of the whole 
Soviet people whose magnificent defense 
of their liberty and their way of life has 
been a source of hope and inspiration to 
all men who cherish freedom. 

To the Red Army, its leaders, officers 
and men, we send our fraternal greetings, 
our expressions of deep admiration and 
our eternal gratitude for their heroic con- 
tribution to the common cause of all lib- 
erty-loving people. We in America renew 
the pledge to place ourselves beside our 
great ally and to prove ourselves worthy 
of our own glorious traditions by fighting 
and working tirelessly at the front and in 
the rear to speed the day when our armies 
shall join with theirs in the great offen- 
sives on the continent of Europe which 
will finally crush Hitler and his satellites 
and forever purge the earth of the 
scourge of fascism. 


COLONEL RAYMOND ROBINS, 


Head of American Red Cross in 
Russia in World War I 


HE Soviet Red Army is supreme in 
its courage, its creative strategy, and its 
steadfast fighting spirit among all the 
armies in the history of war. I witnessed 


its first review on May Day, 1918, on 
Field—where in former times 


Hodinka 


the coronations of the Tsars had been 
celebrated. — Ill-clad, half-starved, un- 
trained, this nondescript company of short 
men and tall, little men and big, seemed 
a slender hope for the survival of the 
struggling government brought into the 
world by the Soviet Revolution—facing 
civil war within and invaders from with- 
out the Russian land. But it was born 
under the creative inspiration and drive 
of Lenin’s great dream. 

In its ranks are all colors, races and re- 
ligions, welded into one glorious fighting 
force by the genius of Stalin. It has 
blazed the way for that international army 
that is destined to preserve the peace of 
the world—to make secure the collective 
security with which Litvinov so ably 
sought to save mankind from the destruc- 
tion, suffering and death of this Global 
War. It is of this Red Army that a Ger- 
man militarist speaking of the victories of 
Nazi-Fascist propaganda, said “Against 
Soviet soldiers there is no chance of 
achieving such victory.” 

This Red Army changed Stalingrad 
from the key city of Mother Volga into 
an eternal symbol of the unconquerable 
human spirit. In that siege of 161 days 
and nights under the suffering and death 
of the most powerful assaults of all time, 
this Red Army wrote with fire and blood 
“Remember Stalingrad” in letters of living 
light to quicken forever courage in the 
mind and heart of mankind. 

This Red Army is fighting for the Good 
Life for all the peoples of this earth. 

It is the Grand Army of the common 
man. 


DR. FREDERICK MAY ELIOT, 


President, American Unitarian 
Association 


BVERY lover of human liberty through- 

out the world must feel a deep im- 
pulse to pay tribute to the superb gal- 
lantry of the Red Army in its matchless 
defense of Russian soil against an intoler- 
able invader. The world is indeed 
fortunate that the courage of the Russian 
people has been matched by military 
leadership of the finest quality—a com- 
bination that is invincible. 


HELEN KELLER 


BEYER since the Red Army sounded its 

far-echoing reveille to a wider freedom 
for mankind twenty-five years ago, they 
have breathed the wind of dawn on the 
mountain up which the race is stumbling 
from darkness into light. 

For the Red Army was, and still is a 
unique incarnation of a _ peace-loving 
people’s aspirations. Strong with youth, 
walled in by a hostile world it was faithful 
in a furnace of savage aggression. It 
was the voice and the instrument of the 
Soviet Union, making articulate the long- 
ings of dumb nations and pulling down 
dungeons of immemorial wrong. 

’ A storm-lashed Amazon thundering to 
be released, the Red Army has yet 
conquered its blind fury. Under the sub- 
lime restraint of Joseph Stalin it has 
marshalled the most potent strategy— 
thought. Patiently, plan by plan, it has 
pursued its sacrificial course through 
sluice-gates set by commanders of the 
Hercules breed—men untouched by praise 
or blame or temptation to hurl sudden 
revenge upon torturing besiegers. Perse- 
veringly, troop by troop, it has torn a 
channel over unparalleled ruins and 
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hecatombs of what love holds dearest, so 
that a commonwealth may be founded 
on the people’s welfare instead of on 
privilege. 

Affectionately I salute the Red Army. 
It is Russia—the new democracy which 
has wrought out of a continent’s servitude 
and twelve centuries’ anguish the world’s 
Magna Charta, blazoned by the name of 
the immortal Banner-bearer of the illiter- 
ate, the disinherited, the persecuted and 
the outcast—Stalingrad. 

With these altogether inadequate words 
I greet the flag dyed in the color of its 
courage and the new brotherhood that 
will at last be the shield and the rampart 
of all peoples. 


PROF. GILBERT N. LEWIS, 
University of California 
Honorary Member Academy of 
Sciences, USSR 


L®? men of all political creeds join 
in a salute to the Russian Army which, 
through the fortitude and heroism of its 
soldiers, through the wisdom of its lead- 
ers, and through the ingenuity and enter- 
prise of scientists, technologists and 


i is the thing that they did, 


As the summer rose full 
To the pine-forests, the lakes, 


The copses of birchwood, the plains 
Where the wheat waves bright green, and the rye 


Is stacked high in June: 


workers behind the lines, has, almost 
alone, seized and held the bloody hand 
attempting the assassination of Europe 
and of civilization. 


PEARL S. BUCK 


OURAGE and devotion of the Red 

Army has become a symbol today for 
all those who are determined to fight for 
freedom against aggression and oppres- 
sion. May we who believe that peoples 
ought to be free and that human beings 
should have equality of opportunity 
whatever their color, creed or sex fight 
with equal courage and devotion so that 
this war now being waged so bravely by 
the Red Army may come to fullest 
victory. 


MARGARET WEBSTER, 


Actress and director of notable Broad- 
way successes 


OR an American civilian, comfortable, - 


protected, immune, to attempt a tribute 
to the Red Army would seem to verge on 
the impertinent. We can only say, “We 
thank you. For all that, because of you, 


TO THE RED ARMY 
By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


we have not suffered; for all we have not 
undergone, and because of you may never 
undergo, we thank you; for a record that 
will stand in history, and _ that our 
children’s children will read with pride 
and lifted hearts, we thank you. In what 
measure we can repay you, only the 
future will show. We hope to do our 
part in making that future worthy of all 
you have spent to make it free.” 


RAYMOND GRAM SWING 


‘THE Russian Army, with the devoted 
work of the Russian people behind it, 
has turned the tide against forces that 
appeared invincible and so has made pos- 
sible their final defeat. In so doing, they 
not only have saved Russia, and opened 
the prospect of establishing its security, 
they have assured the same opportunity to 
all whom Hitler had set out to dominate. 
A tribute to the Red Army must be in 
two parts, admiration for its valor and 
gratitude for its service. Both must be 
in words stretched to their greatest dimen- 
sions, for the valor and the service have 
been among the greatest achievements in 
this greatest of all crises. 


Southeast towards Caspian where 
The steppes sink their treeless array 
Into Asia's sun-smitten heart — 


There, as the autumn days waned, 
Wrapped in huge horror of flame, 


They stood, firm and fixed to the last: 














Falling back, falling back, and yet fighting, 
Leaving villages blazing behind, 
Retreating to east, till at last 

The roads into Moscow ran close, 

The Kremlin shook loud with red bombs, 
And Leningrad seemed ripe to fall, 
Encircled with steel. 

Then thrusting with power of new strength 
Drawn forth from the Urals, the steppe, 
They moved there again: 

Till Moscow and Rostov were saved, 

As the great frost closed down on the plain. 


This was their second test, 

As the new blows came and raged fast, 
Striking far through the steppes of the Don 
To the wide Cossack land; 

To the land of brown hills where to south 
The Caucasus gleams, with great snows; 
Fighting and fighting afresh, 

Clinging to steep river-banks, 

Holding Sevastopol, doomed, 

Till the rain of unending shells 

Cut off the air they could breathe 
Through their starved and trapped ranks: 
Till death was the last hope they had. 
Then, as the thrust thundered far 

Past the Don, to the Volga gates, 


Not yielding Stalingrad. 


These are the things that they did, 
These are the deeds they can do: 
To sink not, though, weight upon weight, 


The steel mass is hurled; 


Matching steel with their steel, at the gate 
Where the Volga widens, the city 
Well-named for their leader: the steel 
Forged, broken, reforged, newly-thrown 
At the hosts surging onward fast 

Under their evil-crossed flags, 

Month on month, day after day— 

To match that full might with their might, 
And not to give way: 

Till the frost speeding southward again 
Under its grey cloak of rain 

Kindles their triumph anew: 

The hosts going forward, the land 

Long ravaged and spent, newly cleared: 
The victory come the more near, 

The hammer and sickle swung true! 


Brothers, if here in this land 

Hope of peace rising again 

Through the reek of war blown over earth 
Ruffles our own eagle-plumes: 

If ever, through doom, comes that day, 
How much shall we owe then to you! 
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FOR THE 25th ANNIVERSARY OF THE RED ARMY 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


IGH in the great arena | sat and heard, 

in a shaft of light, that wonderful dark voice 
filling the packed Garden—our own Paul Robeson singing, 
of “the land that fights with mine,” your songs, 
and not a word 
came from the heart-hushed throngs 
as the great man's voice bade all the world rejoice 
for what the passion of one land had done— 
vibrant, valorous, tragic tone, 
Negro voice of rhythms as deep 
as roots of trees and rocks, and springs of rivers 
in a surging upward sweep— 
as the huge dark earth asleep 
or trembling with the life that shocks and unlocks 
treasures of earth—the song of mighty givers 
of bone and blood and breath 
to lift our earth from a dungeon of vain death 
for the joy of everyone 
into bright enduring sky and sun. . . 


O city immortal by long bombardment shaken, 

City of ruins that rose and rushed on the foe, 

City of steel, terrible city untaken, 

City of giant wrestlers swaying at grips for the throw— 

in mid-October your earth opened amain 

as from the blast of some powerful powder-train; 

men living fought through Sheol paved with the dead; 

but, “Beyond the Volga there is no land!” they said— 

not one step back, though the whole earth roar and rend! 

And they fought through the end, and the end beyond that 
end. 


What though the mammoth factories fell, 

that the razed and smouldering city resembled Hell? 

From every door and window and every stair, 

when only the stamp and tramp of Death was there, 

men fought fire-blackened, in smoke and gore that grew; 

five tattered divisions grappling with twenty-two. . . 

Fought, from rubble and wreck and broken stair; 

fought, through the plunge and scream of death from the 
air, 

the thunderbolt in the flare; 

fought in the dust and the mud and the heat and the rain, 

backed by the river and over the blackened plain . . . 

and after a year of retreat, 

with the withered spectre of famine and defeat 

palpably rising there, 

rose irresistible, thundering forward again! 


Then, in the snows, from Lake Ladoga to the Don 
to the Caucasus, the mighty drive was on; 


even as Moscow rose, in the People’s War, 

‘in that red winter of the year before; 

but now, with the stride of a giant, the armored hand 
reached to slam the iron door on the hordes that had held 


the land; 


and over that huge terrain, 

two thousand miles of forest and hill and plain, 

from the pine and birch of the north to the steppes of the 
south, 

through the tank-torn fields and the craters of bombs in 
the roads— 

crows pecking red-pooled earth, pocked, mounded, and 
strewn 

like some ghastly landscape imagined in the moon— 

wrecked planes and tanks and motorcars and guns— 

thunders the war that stuns, 

where dank rye-fields rot from the rain 

or wild duck, through shell-bursts, fly for the south again. . . 


East in the Urals the arsenalled Russian might 
tramps on by day and by night: 

great factories, great industries, great stores 

for this greatest of great wars— 

back to the guarding mountains ghosted away 

In a mammoth moving-day: 

tractor and harvester plants and power stations, 
racketing mills of night, the fighting nation's 

tools and lathes and turbines, on thousands of cars 
lifted and shifted en masse under frosty stars— 

and now this world of its own, where the women keep 
wheels and belts turning, and children reap 

and sow the food of the fields, the life-giving grain, 
(soon now to flourish in the reconquered Ukraine!) 
on three wide fronts, in an avalanche of power, 
has broken the iron foeman and marked the hour 
of a high tide toward victory, and again 

has crowned the deeds of Yeremenko's men 
driving across the steppes, while Golikov strode on 
to rout and crush divisions near the Don, 

and, in the north, at last the avengers had 

hurled off the endless siege of Leningrad. . . . 


So one speaks of the deed, 

of the earthquake shock whereby the Destroyer is shaken 
before he be trapped and taken, 

and a continent from his dominion freed; 

one says, “These have borne the war 

and turned the tide!” But for such deeds there are 

no words as great. We hear 

your heroic songs, Red Army— 

in the year of your might, we salute your burning star! 


BROTHERS OF THE RED NORTH STAR 


By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


INTER, mother of strong men, 

Will have her strong men stand up free. 
She will not tolerate the chain, 
She will not suffer slavery, 


Against the tyrants of the earth 
The armies of her vengeance go, 
Armies with bayonets of frost 
And bullets of the driving snow. 
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Brothers of the Red North Star 

Who dare be brothers to the world! 
We march to meet you from the. West 
Across the adders coiled and curled. 


The hateful Nazi serpents hiss 

Their lies about a master-race. 

They shall die beneath our stars 
When we stand brothers face to face. 
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Left to right: Col. Gen. Konev, Marshal Shaposhnikov, Marshal Voroshilov, Col. Gen. Govorov, Col. Gen. Golikov 


THE VICTORS OF STALINGRAD 


The Red Army leaders who smashed the Wehr- 
macht at Stalingrad and in the North Caucasus 


HE wind howls. Guns rumble in 

the distance. A troop of Cossacks 
gallop westward, singing of victories 
won and to come, their horses’ hooves 
ringing like hammers against the anvil 
of the ice-hard road. 

Ten million Americans sit glued to 
their radios. It is 6:15 on Saturday 
night, and America is listening to 
Larry Le Sueur, an American who 
saw mankind saved at Moscow. 
America is thinking, hard, of Moscow 
a year ago and of Stalingrad today: 

“Here, not many hours ago, the 
world had discovered that before a 
great peoples’ army, fascism was not 
invincible, fascism was doomed.” 

A peoples’ army, led by men who 
are flesh of the people’s flesh, bone of 
their bone. An army the autobiog- 
raphies of whose generals would -all 
be similar, in their essentials, to that 
of Major General Rodimtsev whose 
division saved Stalingrad. 


I remember my childhood, although 
there is no joy in recalling it. Poverty 


and sorrow were my constant companions 
in the village of Sharlyk. 


There were four of us—my father, 
my mother, my sister and I. We culti- 
vated the roots of our land. Indeed we 
had had half an acre, which my grand- 
father had bartered for a gallon of 
liquor. 

My father died in 1919. He was 
flogged to death by White Guards. Time 
and again the Ataman Dutov and his 
gang broke into our village, burning, 
raping, looting, killing. 

Without my father life became even 
harder. My mother hired out as a 
farm laborer. The landowner agreed to 
give me work but refused to pay for it. 
Every day I went to his farm, mowed 
the grass, carried water and herded cat- 
tle. In return I got kicks and a crust of 
bread. Such was my boyhood... . 


Soviet power has given me real life. 
I recall with what excitement I first 
crossed the threshold of a Red Army 
barracks. I walked like one in a daze. 
I shall never forget the moment, when 
upon being sworn in I first uttered the 
words: “I, a son of the working people,” 
the words of the oath of allegiance to 
my country. 


The Red Army was my _ university. 


Field Marshal von Paulus (extreme right), being questioned after his surrender, by Col. Gen- 


eral Rokossovsky (extreme left) and Marshal of Artillery, Voronov (second from left) 


By WILLIAM MANDEL 


I love the Red Army and that is why I 
have made service in it my vocation for 
life. After my first term of training I 
entered one of the schools and upon 
graduating as a platoon commander 
was assigned to a cavalry unit. 

At times it seems incredible that I, a 
simple country lad who before 1927 had 
never seen a railway, who had experi- 
enced poverty and hunger, should take 
part in a military parade on Red Square. 

But in this I am no exception. This 
happened with thousands of our young 
people. We—the generation of Stalin’s 
epoch—feel the joy of life. 

Recently I, a former farm laborer, 
was honored with the title of Hero of 
the Soviet Union, and now the Order of 
Lenin has been added to the two Orders 
of the Red Banner on my breast. 

You and I, friends and comrades, are 
strong. We will fight for our Mother- 
land, for the welfare of our people! 

Alexander Rodimtsev wrote these 
words in 1937. He was then thirty- 
one years old, and a captain. His 
decorations had been won on battle- 
fields in which this Russian patriot 
had fought not directly for his own 
country but for Spain and for “all of 
progressive humanity,” under Colonel 
Lister, a bricklayer, a man of the 
people like himself. It was at Madrid 
that Rodimtsev learned how to defend 
Stalingrad ; it was at Guadalajara that 
he learned how to make Mussolini’s 
bravos run. At Brunete and the Ebro 
ke fought side by side with the bare- 
handed heroes of the International 
Brigade. There, was sealed into his 
soul, that confidence in the peoples of 
the world that sustained him in those 
incredible weeks when he fought from 
dugouts scraped in the bank of the 
Volga. How many times, when things 
seemed blackest, did he look at the 
skeletons of buildings that were his 
front lines and think of University 
City at Madrid, and of the grim “No 


Pasaran”— They Shall Not Pass— 














that held that wreckage for three 
years? 

On the last day of January he was 
finally able to join forces with the 
Guard division to his left, across a 
field that had been in German hands 
for many months. Returning the 
salute of the Guard officers, he threw 
out his arms and shouted: 


“This is the happiest day of my life.” 


And well it might be. It had been 
a job well done when, in the summer 
of 1941, Rodimtsev, then a major in 
command of a regiment, had helped 
cover the retreat from Kiev by smash- 
ing a crack SS regiment. It was good 
to break out of encirclement again to 
fight the arrogant invaders. In the 
Donbas and at Kharkov the fascists 
had gotten more than their fill from 
Rodimtsev’s Guardsmen. But always 
it was back, back, on the long road 
that had begun in Madrid. Now, 
finally, at Stalingrad, the debt was re- 
paid. Rodimtsev, now  gray-haired 
and a Major-General at thirty-six, 
could look about him and say: “Here 
fascism has met its doom.” 


Rodimtsev is typical of the thousand 
Major-Generals in the Red Army, 
all men of the people. What of the 
very highest officers, the hundred 
Lieutenant-Generals, the dozen-odd 
Colonel-Generals, the handful of 
Army-Generals and Marshals? What 
manner of men are they? They are 
typified by the victors of Stalingrad. 


There is Rodimtsev’s commanding 
officer, Lt. Gen. Chuikov, chief of the 
62nd Army, the army of the city of 
Stalingrad. Like Rodimtsev, Chuikov 
comes from a peasant family. To this 
day his father is a farmer—on a col- 
lective farm near Tula. One of eight 
sons, he was born in 1900. As a boy 
he went to St. Petersburg where he did 
odd jobs. In 1918 he volunteered in 
the newly-founded Red Army. He 
was wounded four times before the 
Civil War was over. Where Rod- 
imtsev fought in Spain, Chuikov gave 
of his knowledge to the Chinese, as 
Soviet military attaché at Chungking. 


Left to right: Col. Gen. Yeremenko, Marshal Zhukov, Marshal Budyonny, Col. 


Stalingrad fought for all humanity! 

Soviet military leaders are dis- 
tinguished by four characteristics. They 
come from the ranks. They are young. 
They have a varied experience and 
they are modest. 

Forty-four year old, Odessa-born Col. 
Gen. Malinovsky fought as a corporal 
in France alongside of American 
troops during the World War. At 
Dniepropetrovsk in 1941 this stocky, 
bushy-haired commander won the Or- 
der of Lenin for defeating von Kleist. 
His troops re-took Kotelnikov and later 
re-conquered Rostov. 

As for their modesty, American cor- 
respondents, under pressure to get 
“human interest” material, are the best 
witnesses. Henry Shapiro writes of 
Lt. Gen. Chistiakov, commander of one 
of the armies that encircled Stalingrad 
from the west: 


He talked freely about the war, but 
everything about himself was dragged 
out of him. .He is of medium height, 
chestnut-haired, with gay blue eyes. He 
is of peasant origin. He was a worker 
until he entered the army as a private. 

“I’ve gone through the whole mill my- 
self and I think every officer should 
start out as a private,” he said. “Other- 
wise he cannot understand the men and 
their problems.” 

He said reluctantly that he had fought 
in the Civil War. He then went to the 
military academy. He rose to be a di- 
visional commander in the Far Eastern 
























Marshal Timoshenko reviewing troops on Red Square 
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Gen. Rokossovsky, Marshal Kulik 


Army, then served in the Finnish War. 
I noticed he wore two orders of merit 
and a third medal for bravery on his left 
breast. His seventeen-year-old daughter 
serves with him as staff clerk. 


Lt. Gen. Gurtiev, whose Siberian 
troops held one section of Stalingrad 
while Rodimtsev held another, speaks 
proudly of his two sons serving as lieu- 
tenants. He is one of the few Red 
Army officers who are not workers or 
peasants in background, but whose op- 
portunity to give their best for this 
people’s army is typified by the rise of 
one of their number, Shaposhnikov, to 
the rank of Marshal and Chief of 
Staff. Gurtiev, a student in the St. 
Petersburg Polytechnical Institute, en- 
tered the old Russian army in 1914, 
and has soldiered ever since. Until 
ordered to Stalingrad, he had trained 
an entire generation of artillery of- 
ficers in twenty-eight years’ service. 

Another officer of the Tsar’s army 
who served his people in the Red 
Army, is forty-seven-year-old Vassily 
Badanov. He received the signal honor 
of being the first Red Army general 
to receive the Order of Suvorov. He 
attended an officer’s school before the 
first World War, and was a lieuten- 
ant in command of a company at the 
time of the Revolution. Today his 
rank is that of Lieutenant General. 
The feat for which he was decorated 











was that of leading his 24th Tank 
Corps 160 miles in ten days through 
enemy-held territory, in order to en- 
circle the Nazis at Stalingrad. His 
corps was honored by being renamed 
the 2nd Tank Corps of the Guards. 

The very highest officers—Colonel- 
Generals, Army-Generals, and Mar- 
shals—have another experience in 
common. ‘They took a more or less 
important part in the armed struggle 
to establish and maintain the Soviet 
system. 

Of these, Marshals Voroshilov, 
Budyonny and Timoshenko are too 
well known to call for biographical 
treatment here. Voroshilov, with Zhu- 
kov, carried out the operations which 
raised the siege of Leningrad. ‘Timo- 
shenko is now in command of the 
Northwestern front; and Budyonny is 
carrying on the training operations 
which have made the Red Army men 
such powerful fighters. 

Typical of these men is General 
Chuikov’s superior, Col. Gen. Andrei 
Ivanovich Yeremenko, fifty-year-old 
commander of the Stalingrad front, 
who successfully defended the besieged 
city and the surrounding area, then 
counter-attacked, helped encircle Mar- 
shal von Paulus’ 330,000 men, and 
went on to reach the gates of Rostov, 
via Salsk and Zernovoi, while Voronov 
and Rokossovsky pounded the trapped 
Germans to pieces. Walter Kerr wrote 
of Yeremenko, in the N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune of Jan. 23: 


Yeremenko was born October 14, 
1892, in the town of Markovka in the 
Ukraine. He went to work on a farm 
when he was ten years old. Then, in 
1913, he was called into the Imperial 
Russian Army. He was a corporal 
when the World War broke out. 

In the first days his regiment was sent 
to the front and he participated in the 
fighting near Lvov, where he was 
wounded on October 19, 1914. 

In January, 1915, Yeremenko was 
back in the lines, first in the infantry and 
then in the cavalry, where he stayed un- 
til the end. After the peace, when the 
Germans entered the Ukraine, Yerem- 
enko organized a guerrilla band. 

When the Red Army was organized 
he and his guerrillas joined it. He be- 
came an officer in the Ist Cavalry 
Army, commanded by General Semyon 
Mikhailovich Budyonny. He fought 
with this army throughout the civil war. 

In peace time he continued his mili- 
tary education, graduating from the 
High Cavalry School, from the Mili- 
tary-Political Academy and from the 
Frunze Military Academy. Early in 
1941, he was awarded the Order of the 
Red Banner for his work in training 
the units under his command. 
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Cavalry General Lev Dovator who died in 
action 


At the start of this war Yeremenko 
commanded one army in the field. He 
served on the northwest front from 
August 19 to February 13 a year ago 
and directed the Toropets operation 
which resulted in the capture of towns 
and stations along the railroad running 
between Rzhev and Velikie Luki. This 
was the Red Army’s deepest penetration 
during the winter offensive of 1941-1942. 

Last summer ‘when the threat to 
Stalingrad began he was transferred to 
that area and later took command of the 
Stalingrad front, with a force including 
a number of armies, one of them being 
the 62d, which held the city itself. It 
was on September 12, after he had 
demonstrated his ability to carry ovt his 
orders to stop the headlong German 
drive, that he was promoted from Lieu- 
tenant-General to Colonel-General. 

He is described as a man of medium 
height, with brown hair, thick set and 
smooth shaven. His characteristics as 
an officer, as supplied by the men serving 
under him, are personal courage, self- 
possession, knowledge of the German 
Army, the knack of guessing German 
plans and a profound knowledge of 
tactics. 


Yeremenko has been wounded seven 
times in this war, four times critically. 
His last wound was suffered in 
Stalingrad itself. Although it con- 
fined him to the hospital while his 
armies drove toward Rostov, he re- 
mained, in the words of General Mal- 
inovsky “still on active operations.” 
And little wonder. For Yeremenko 
has a personal score to settle. His 
wife and youngest son have been killed. 

Ranking with Yeremenko as heroes 
of the Stalingrad encirclement and 
rout are Colonel-Generals Rokossovs- 
ky, commander of the Don front, who 
finished von Paulus; Vatutin, com- 

(Continued on page 32) 








A RAL N LEE LOLI 
Gen. Yeremenko on 
Stalin’s Contribu- 


tions to Red Army 
Strategy 


E, commanders of the Red Army, 

direct participants in the Second 
War For the Fatherland (1812 was the 
first—ed.) are reminded at every step of 
the power of Stalin’s military genius, of 
the force of Stalin’s profound strategy 
and tactics. 

In September of last year (1941) the 
tank army of the touted General Guder- 
ian broke through in the district of Bry- 
ansk and planned to advance farther to 
the East, in order to create a threat to 
the flank and rear of our troops defend- 
ing the approaches to Moscow. Joseph 
Stalin divined the direction and purpose 
of that maneuver in good time and gave 
orders to crush and repel the army of 
Guderian. Having received Stalin’s oper- 
ative instructions and the necessary 
equipment the troops under my com- 
mand carried out these orders. Guderian 
lost over 500 tanks and some 20,000 
killed and wounded, as well as a vast 
mass of equipment which fell into our 
hands, and was compelled to scamper 
back in the direction from which he had 
come. This blow predetermined the col- 
lapse of the Hitlerites’ October offensive 
against Moscow. 

In December of last year (1941) Sta- 
lin selected with exceptional success, the 
time and place of the rout of the German 
fascist troops near Moscow. He was in 
direct command of the Soviet troops 
which succeeded, in a very brief period of 
time, in routing fifty-one enemy divisions. 

Stalin’s military genius was demon- 
strated in all its force in the so-called 
Toropets operation in January of this 
year (1942). In three days we broke 
through a defense line which it had 
taken the enemy three months to build. 
Developing our success, our troops ad- 
vanced 156 miles in twenty-one days, oc- 
cupying the towns of Peno, Adreapol, 
Toropets, Selizharovo and others, and 
liberating more than 2,000 populated 
places. The Hitlerite troops lost more 
than 17,000 in dead alone, and aban- 
doned a vast quantity of equipment. 

Stalin’s military genius has guided the 
Red Army on to the road to success. It 
will lead us to complete victory over the 
cunning and bitter foe. 


teres Malinin, Rokossovsky’s chief 
of staff, dwells on Stalin’s foresight in 
divining enemy plans for countering the 
Stalingrad encirclement: 

“The Germans were not alarmed believing 
they could carry out their plans to punch 
through from the Kotelnikov sector (south 
of Stalingrad), but Stalin’s plan had foreseen 
this attempt to break in and had estimated 
when and where it would come so that 
sufficient strength was assembled to meet it.” 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 














HE Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of 

the foundation of the Red Army 
coincides almost to the day with the end 
of the twentieth month of the Soviet- 
German war. 

There is little doubt that when this 
great day, February 23, rolls up on the 
wheel of history, the firing line of the 
Red Army will be considerably to the 
West of its present coordinates. This 
is being written on February 9 and I 
feel sure the front line will get ahead 
of the dead-line of our magazine. 

The limitations of this article do not 
permit even a thumb-nail sketch of the 
history of the first twenty-five years of 
the Red Army. Neither is this neces- 
sary, because this has been done before, 
both by this writer and by better men 
than he. 

We know the record of the Red 
Army in battle when it was practically 
in swaddling clothes. We know of its 
material and moral growth. We know 
of its trials by fire in the period of its 
adolescence. We have followed its glo- 
rious path during the nineteen months 
of the greatest struggle in military his- 
tory. 

However, there is one aspect of the 
development of the Red Army during 
its quarter of a century of existence, 
which has not, to my knowledge, been 
pointed out with sufficient clarity, and 
this might be the proper time to com- 
pensate for this omission. 

Unlike so many of the great armies 
in history which were born of revolu- 
tion but have later been used for re- 
actionary ends, the Red Army while 
growing larger and more powerful, 
and while consistently winning a series 
of armed struggles, has never moved 
an iota in the direction of reaction. 
Born of the people, it has remained a 
People’s Army in the fullest sense of 
the word. 

Today the Red Army has grown 
from 100,000 men in February, 1918 to 
probably not far from 10,000,000 men. 

Instead of being armed with the left- 
overs of the First World War and the 
scraps of modern technical means lost 
by the armies of the intervention, it is 
the most modernly armed force in the 
world. 

The Red Army in these twenty-five 
years has won the Civil War, the armed 
conflict with the Chinese mercenary 
generals, two small wars with Japan, 
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20th Month and a Great Anniversary 






By CAPTAIN SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


the war against Finland, and now is 
well on the way to winning the war 
against the greatest military combina- 
tion of powers in the world. 

It has gone through a series of re- 
organizations, both structural and, in 
respect to its leadership, military and 
political. For instance political com- 
missars have come and gone, have come 
back and have gone again. The Red 
Army began by abolishing officers’ 
ranks as well as the traditional Russian 
army epaulet. It could not, in the 
early days, use the symbols of those who 
were fighting against it. Entirely new 
orders and decorations were introduced, 
purely revolutionary in character. Lit- 
tle by little military ranks were re- 
stored and new ones created. Along- 
side the orders of Lenin, of the Red 
Banner, of the Red Star, etc., military 
orders of Alexander Nevsky, Suvorov 
and Kutuzov have been created. Guard 
units were introduced. Now epaulets 
have been brought back, as a traditional 
symbol of national military valor. 

The best has been preserved from 
the past history of the country. The 
worst has been discarded and replaced 
by new conceptions, new forms, purified 
and sharpened ideals. 

Today, victorious, powerful and re- 
spected by the whole world, the Red 
Army with its marshals, generals, col- 
onels, wearing epaulets similar to those 
of the old Russian Army, decorated 
with orders named after great Russian 
warriors of whom one happened to be 
a 13th century Grand Duke and two 
were 18th and 19th century Tsarist 
generals and Princes, the Red Army re- 
mains the army of the toilers, of the 
people, of the Common Man. Nothing 
will swerve it from the high road of 
progress and of service in the cause of 
human betterment. Five years after its 
creation the army of the French Rev- 
olution was already a reactionary force. 
The Red Army after five times five 
years is as progressive as it ever was. 

To understand this very clearly is to 
pay the Red Army the best possible 
tribute on its glorious Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary. 
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UR account of the operations of 

the Red Army last month left off 

on the day when Marshal Voronov and 
Colonel-General Rokossovsky, whose 


generous offer of capitulation to Gen- 
eral von Paulus was turned down at 
Stalingrad, began their all-out attack. 

The Red Armies of the so-called 
Don Front began hammering von 
Paulus’s 22 divisions against the “an- 
vil” of General Chuikov’s Stalingrad 
garrison. After twenty days of this 
hammering, on January 31, von Paulus 
who had been made a Field-Marshal- 
General on the day before by Hitler, 
surrendered with twenty-four German 
and Rumanian generals and his entire 
Sixth Army Group which included an 
entire Tank Army. During the last 
three weeks of the battle of Stalingrad 
91,000 German officers and men were 
captured, with almost a quarter of a 
million enemy troops killed or 
wounded, frozen or dead of sickness 
during the entire operation (between 
Nov. 19 and Jan. 31). 

Soviet trophies for the three-week 
period included: 750 planes, 6,700 
guns, 1,462 mortars, 8,135 machine 
guns, 90,000 rifles, 61,102 trucks (note 
that lend-lease sent the Red Army 
81,000 trucks in twenty months so that 
at Stalingrad alone the equivalent of 
seventy five per cent of the trucks 
shipped from the USA was captured 
from the Germans), 320 radio-trans- 
mitters, 1,125 railway carriages and a 
vast number of stores of all kinds. 

Thus ended the greatest battle of en- 
circlement and annihilation in history 
—the super-“Cannae” of which several 
generations of German General Staff 
officers had dreamed .. . for them- 


General picture of the “Cannae”™ strategy of 
the Soviet High Command (Nov. 19, 1942- 
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THE RED 
ARMY 


Twenty-five 
Years 


Left panel, reading down: 


Lenin and Voroshilov ataong 
a group of soldiers in the first 
years of the Red Army. 


A Red Army detachment in 
Moscow, in the early years. 


One of the first reviews of 
the Red Army on Red Square. 


A Red Army review, on Red 
Square, on its tenth anniversary, 
February 26, 1928. 


Members of a rifle division 
on review in 1938. 


Center panel, reading down: 


Military review in Kuibyshev 
on October, 1941, 24th anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the 
Soviet Union. 


Red Army reinforcements on 
their way to the front. 


Automatic riflemen of the Red 
Army reserves. 


(Left) American jeeps pull the 
guns and carry. the men of this 
Soviet anti-tank unit. 


(Right) A Red Army attack 
in the Mozdok area in the Cau- 
casus. ~ 


Right panel, reading down: 


These automatic riflemen were 
cited for bravery in action after 
driving a German garrison from 
a village. 


Dislodging Germans from a 
nest in the outskirts of Stalin- 
grad. 


Red Armymen dislodging Ger- 
mans from a dugout on the Cen- 
tral Front. 





























selves, of course. For the first time in 
military history a German Field-Mar- 
shal had been captured, in company 
with twenty-four generals and 2,500 
commissioned officers. 

Simultaneously with the climactic 
battle of Stalingrad, a great Soviet of- 
fensive was rolling in the Northern 
Caucasus. The armies of General Mas- 
lennikov entered Georgievsk on Janu- 
ary 11. They were on the shores of the 
Sea of Azov on February 6, having 
covered 300 miles in twenty-five days 
(it had taken the Germans twenty- 
three days to cover the same distance in 
August, at the height of the summer). 

At this writing the campaign is cul- 
minating on the Sea of Azov where 
probably no less than 100,000 enemy 
troops are pressed together into several 
small areas, cut off completely with the 
exception of the prospect of attempting 
an evacuation from Novorossisk under 
the guns and bombs of the Black Sea 
Fleet, across the Straits of Kerch under 
similar conditions, or in small ships and 
fishing boats across the Sea of Azov. 
Another: “Cannae” is ripening in the 
region of Krasnodar. It will, however, 
be on a smaller scale than the one at 
Stalingrad because probably half of the 
German army in the Caucasus has had 
time to pull out through Rostov before 
the Soviet troops sealed the exit Febru- 
ary 3 when they took Kushchevka. 
The capture of Salsk on January 22 
must have given the Germans their 
clue to evacuate the Caucasus and, 
therefore they had at least ten days to 
pull out some of their troops. 

As Georgievsk was falling to the 
Red Army on January 11, the German 
base at Zimovniki was captured and 
General Yeremenko started his march 
to Bataisk and Rostov, covering 200 
miles in twenty-five days, the march in- 
cluding the cracking of such an impor- 
tant barrier as the Manych river-and- 
lake system, and the storming of the 
great strong points at Proletarskaya 
and Salsk. 

On January 25 General Golikov be- 
gan a new offensive at Voronezh and 
by a bold and brilliant maneuver encir- 
cled nine Axis divisions between the 
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What was left of a 

German column af- 

ter a smashing Red 
Army attack 


Don and the Oskol. During the week 
between January 27 and February 4 
alone 27,000 prisoners were taken and 
17,000 enemies killed. A large quan- 
tity of booty was taken, including 143 
tanks and 516 guns. 

General Golikov captured Kursk on 
February 7, covering 130 miles in thir- 
teen days and fighting a great battle of 
encirclement and annihilation to boot. 
The spinal column of the basic German 
defense position has been broken with 
the capture of Kursk which had been in 
German hands since November, 1941. 

Golikov was supported on his right 
by the troops of the commander of the 
Bryansk Front, General Reiter. 

Meanwhile General Vatutin on the 
Middle Don has started a new push 
which netted him the German key-base 
and “hedgehog” of Millerovo and car- 
ried him well across the Donets to 
Barvenkova, Kramatorsk, Kamensk 
and to the outskirts of Voroshilovgrad. 
He had covered some 175 miles in 
three weeks. He had cut four major 
German-held railroads and restored the 
full use of the line Voronezh-Rostov 
(down to Kamensk) and Kastornoye- 
Voroshilovgrad to the Red Army (the 
latter as far as Stanichno-Luganskaya). 

Vatutin’s great offensive outflanked 
not only Rostov which now is 160 miles 
southeast of his spearheads at Krama- 
torskaya but also the entire Donbas 
area, thus creating a prerequisite for a 
possible entrapment of the enemy in the 
bend of: the Donets, which the Ger- 
mans so stubbornly held. (Now they 
probably are sorry they held it so long 
and so stubbornly. ) 

Hundreds of miles to the North, the 
blockade of Leningrad was lifted on 
January 18 and Schluesselburg, the 
great northern anchor of the German 
Front (and the chief hope of the 
Fascist Finns) was captured. Here 
General Meretskov attacked northwest- 
ward from the Volkhov while General 
Govorov attacked southeastward from 
Leningrad. The fortifications the Ger- 
mans had built during the sixteen 
months they blockaded Leningrad were 
blasted by Soviet artillery fire which 
lasted only two hours and twenty min- 


utes. It took Soviet infantry on tanks 
and sledges ten minutes to charge across 
the broad Neva. Leningrad at last had 
a land link with the Big Land. 

Such are, briefly, the truly stupen- 
dous achievements with which the Red 
Army prepares to celebrate its twenty- 
fifth birthday. 

Their sum total is as follows: 

1. The greatest single battle of the 
“Cannae” type (encirclement and anni- 
hilation) in history has been fought and 
won at Stalingrad. 

2. Another battle of this type, but 
smaller in scope, has been fought and 
won west of Voronezh. 

3. A third battle of the same type is 
in the process of consummation in the 
western Caucasus. 

4. A fourth battle of the same type, 
only probably bigger than the one of 
Stalingrad is ripening in the Rostov- 
Donets Basin region. The sum total 
of the casualties inflicted irreparably on 
the enemy (the very character of the 
battle makes the casualties irreparable 
because it is “either killed or prison- 
er”), in these great battles bid fair to 
reach a cool million men. 

5. The main German defense line 
has been broken through at Kursk, 
something that had never been done be- 
fore. The German armies of the Cen- 
ter have been virtually split from the 
armies of the South, because Kursk 
was the hinge between German Center 
and Right. 

6. The Red Army has acquired a 
good system of railroads while the Ger- 
mans have lost many vital lines (espe- 
cially ‘‘rockade” or transversal lines). 

7. In eighty days the Red Army has 
liberated a piece of territory almost 
equal to the area of the Ukrainian SSR 
(less the part acquired in 1939), ie. 
about 150,000 square miles. 

8. The Germans have been made to 
disgorge almost all their acquisitions of 
the summer 1942. The Germans took 
all that in two months. The Red Army 
recaptured most of it in eighty days. 

9. For the first time the Red Army 
used great masses of tanks for strategic 
breakthroughs, thus creating the pre- 
requisites for great maneuvers of encir- 
clement and annihilation. 

10. For the first time in history the 
Wehrmacht has been out-blitzed. The 
Red Army has provided a thunderous 
salute for its own anniversary. The 
world salutes it in admiration and awe, 
as well as the truly great strategist who 
directed its most brilliant operations in 
1918-1920 and who directs them now 
—Stalin. 
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Counterattaeck on Counter- 
attack on “Counterattack” 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


A review of the new play about 
the Red Army and of its reviewers 


HE production of the Russian play 

“Counterattack” at the Windsor 
Theater in New York City is interest- 
ing for many reasons. On the original 
drama by Ilya Vershinin and Mikhail 
Ruderman, Janet and Philip Stevenson 
have based a play that is, first of all, 
thrilling melodrama—so thrilling that 
at certain tense moments one is tempted 
to yell out, “Hey! Look out! There’s 
a Nazi soldier creeping up behind you!” 
Why do I say “tempted?” One does 
yell out. At least I did—and I wasn’t 
the only one in the audience who did 
either. So put the play down as one 


that you ought to see—unless you have - 


a weak heart. 

Or unless you are one of those given 
to indulging in nightmares concerning 
the insidious menace of Soviet propa- 
ganda. I mention this as another of 
the interesting features of the play be- 
cause of the curious counterattack 
against it from one or two of our met- 
ropolitan critics. These gentlemen of 
the press seem to be unduly exercised 
over the strange behavior of two of the 
Red Army soldiers who are trapped in 
a cellar with some eight representatives 
of Mr. Hitler’s Super-race. These crit- 
ics don’t seem to like some of the things 
that the Russians say during the course 
of the tense hours in which their wits 
and courage are pitted against the eight 
Germans whom they are delegated to 
guard. The cry of “Communist prop- 
aganda” is raised—possibly because two 
soldiers who have been born and 
brought up in a Communist country 
actually behave and speak in a moment 
of crisis as though they believed in the 
ideals of their government. One is 
tempted to imagine the similar recep- 
tion which Maxwell Anderson’s “Eve 
of St. Mark” would receive if it were 
to be produced at Tokyo. One can 
almost hear those Japanese critics 
pounding on their rice bowls and 
screaming, “These Americans talk 
nothing but propaganda.” 

What indeed is the form which this 
“insidious propaganda” takes? Let me 
give you one horrible example of un- 
American behavior in which the Red 
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Army soldier is guilty of indulging. 
Ten people are trapped without food ; 
there is, however, a limited supply of 
water in their canteens. And what do 
those ideology-drugged Russians do? 
How do they instill in American audi- 
ences the vicious tenets of Karl Marx? 
They deliberately suggest to the Ger- 
mans that, since there is only a limited 
amount of water, it would be only 
correct that it be shared equally by all. 
One shudders at seeing this Socialist 
principle enunciated right in a New 
York theater but one also wonders what 
is so “un-American” about it? Perhaps 
the critics just don’t believe that the 
Christian ethic operates in “Godless” 
Russia. Or possibly they are worried 
that since one of the Nazis is a woman 
she is not treated with more Galahad- 
like consideration and given also the 
Russian’s share — with, of course, a 
brave smile and an “I’m not thirsty. 
Really I’m not” speech from the gal- 
lant fellow. 

Or perhaps the critics resent the 
fact that the Germans are not all 
represented as beasts but merely as 
human-beings, some of whom can still 
be enlightened as to the true nature 
of the essential differences between the 
Communist and Nazi ideologies. It is 
in this clear and dramatic revelation of 
contrasting war aims, indeed, that 
“Counterattack” is far superior to the 
war plays like ‘““The Eve of St. Mark” 
and Noel Coward’s film, “In Which 
We Serve” which completely disregard 
any exposition of the true nature of the 
anti-Fascist struggle. ‘“Counterattack” 
not only dares.to state that the war 
is not merely the old “German versus 
Russia” antagonism; it attempts to ex- 
pose in dramatic terms the basic causes 
for that struggle. Maxwell Anderson’s 
soldiers and Noel Coward’s sailors are 
engaged in a war against Japs and 
Germans; it is never clearly stated 
what they are fighting for. In the play 
at the Windsor Theater we are shown 
not only some of the reasons for the 
magnificent record of the Red Army 
but we are also educated in the causes 
for the basic importance of the alli- 





















































Morris Carnovsky as Kulkov in 
“Counterattack." 


ance of the democracies with the peo- 
ple of the Soviet Union. And we are 
educated by means of a real thriller- 
diller, magnificently directed by Mar- 
garet Webster, and performed with 
great intelligence and artistry, especial- 
ly by Morris Carnovsky as the Rus- 
sian soldier Kulkov. 

So—to those critics who attack the 
play on the “propaganda” grounds I 
feel like crying out, as I did in the 
theater. “Look out! There’s a Nazi 
behind you!”—to which I might add, 
“Maybe it’s your boss.” 


THE NEW 
SOVIET FILM 


THE SreceE or LENINGRAD. Produced by 
Lenfilm Newsreel Studios. English 
commentary written by John Gordon, 
narration by Edward R. Murrow. Re- 
leased by Artkino pictures. In New 
York at the Stanley Theater. 


Reviewed by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


N last month’s issue we published an 

article on The Siege of Leningrad, 
illustrated with clips from this film. Im- 
mediate comment from our _ readers 
showed how deeply they were stirred by 
the account of the defenders of Lenin- 
grad who stood a siege unexampled in 
history with a fortitude and resource- 
fulness equally unexampled. 

Now this film, which first came to 
public attention here when Wendell 
Willkie returned from his round-the- 
world flight with a copy of it received 
from Premier Stalin, is on view at 
American theaters. More than the most 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Admiral Nikolai G. Kuznetsov, 
Commissar of the Red Navy 


OVOROSSIISK, Soviet Black Sea 
naval base, has again entered the 
news. There are reports that all avail- 
able Axis sea power in these waters is 
being assembled in that port, and in 
nearby Axis held harbors to assist in 
the escape of the Axis armies facing 
entrapment in the West Caucasus. 
There are reports, also, that the Soviet 
Baltic Sea Fleet has begun carrying on 
actions coordinated with the land drives 
of the Red Army. This fleet will prob- 
ably soon become an important factor 
in the operations.- It would be interest- 
ing therefore to make a study of this 
heroic fleet of the Red Navy. 

On the 19th of June, 1917, the Ger- 
mans demanded that the Russian Black 
Sea fleet at Novorossiisk be interned. 
Rather than surrender his fleet the Ad- 
miral in command hoisted the signal 
pennants wording the phrase “I perish 
but I do not yield.” The ships in the 
harbor of Novorossiisk then were 
scuttled. 

On September 11, 1942, a Soviet 
communique acknowledged the loss of 
Novorossiisk to the Germans. When 
the Nazis entered the city they saw that 
the Russian fleet had left. Further 
reconnaissance by their aviation re- 
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THE SOVIET 
BLACK SEA FLEET 


By BRUNO GRUENWALD 


Soviet ships and seamen in 
the strategic Black Sea waters 


vealed that the ships had gone to 
Batum. From there they have carried 
on the heroic struggle against the in- 
vaders ever since. 

Along the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea there are innumerable small coves 
and harbors between Novorossiisk and 
Batum where small naval vessels, par- 
ticularly submarines, torpedo boats and 
motor torpedo boats, may anchor and 
refuel. These small bases are at Poti, 
Pitsunda, Sukhum, Sochi and Tuapse, 
the latter being the most extensively 
developed. They could not be used, 
however, by the larger vessels because 
of the lack of drydocks and adequate 
naval installations. 

Until Novorossiisk and, in turn, 
Sevastopol, Nikolayevsk and Odessa 
are restored to Soviet arms, the Soviet 
Black Sea fleet must rely upon Batum 
as its main base. It lies at the extreme 
southeastern corner of the Black Sea, 
just north of the Soviet-Turkish bor- 
der. It is a large seaport and industrial 
center as well as a naval base. It is 
said to possess docks, equipment and 
naval installations sufficient to take 
care of the Black Sea fleet. Its harbor 
is one of the best on these coasts. It is 
a petroleum depot and a terminal for 
the oil pipeline running from Baku. 

Because of its distance: from the 
Crimean ports, this base had not pre- 
viously been used extensively by the 





The Black Sea and 
its naval bases. 
Recapture of 
Novorossiisk 
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Vice-Admiral Philip S$. Oktiabrsky, 
head of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet 


Soviets. The reason for this is that 
Soviet warships are built for action in 
comparatively restricted waters. They 
therefore have a short cruising radius 
as compared with the American and 
British warships. So, when the North- 
east Black Sea coastal ports were en- 


‘veloped by the Nazi flood Batum came 


into use. 

The Soviet Black Sea fleet is now 
under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Philip S. Oktiabrsky and is composed 
of a formidable number of warships. 
The duties and operations of the fleet 
covers a wide field. It bombards enemy 
coastal fortifications and military in- 
stallations. It supports Marine Com- 
mando landings behind the Nazi lines. 
All these operations are carried out in 
the face of a powerful German air 
force. Sevastopol could never have held 
out as long as it did (some eight 
months) were it not for the courageous 
efforts of the Black Sea fleet. 

The epic dashes of the super, 43-knot, 
destroyer Tashkent back and forth 
through the mine-infested waters 
around Sevastopol, under a rain of 
Luftwaffe bombs, exemplifies the cour- 
age and determination of the Soviet 
seamen. The Tashkent and other war- 
ships brought food, supplies and rein- 
forcements for the defenders and also 
supported them with their naval guns. 
Near the end of the heroic siege of the 
naval base the warships of the Red 
Fleet made it possible for a great many 
of the defenders to return and fight 
again some other day by evacuating 
them from the besieged port. 


Soviet Black Sea Naval Strength 


Within the ranks of the Black Sea 
fleet there is a warship that very little 
is known of—the aircraft carrier Stalin. 





Carrying twenty-two planes she pro- 
vides aerial protection for the fleet. 
The planes are undoubtedly fighters 
rather than torpedo or dive bombers. 
This is because of the lack of naval 
opposition outside that of submarines 
and a few destroyers. Shore based 
patrol bombers, dive bombers and high 
level bombers of the naval air arm 
provide all the bombing that is re- 
quired. The Russian carrier fighters 
have undoubtedly decided many engage- 
ments between the fleet and the Nazi 
Luftwaffe. 

The German High Command hav- 
ing found aviation attempts to destroy 
the Red Fleet impractical and costly, 
have sought to knock out the Soviet 
Black Sea fleet by occupying its base. 
It hoped to render it homeless, and 
thereby force it to scuttle itself, or risk 
internment or a breach of Turkey’s 
neutrality by making a dash through 
the Turkish held Straits of Dardanelles. 
In their attempt to deprive the fleet of 
its bases the Nazis had considerable 
success, taking Odessa, Nikolayevsk, 
Rostov (which is near enough to the 
mouth of the Don River to serve as a 
port), Sevastopol and Novorossiisk. 


They were threatening the base at 
Tuapse when their advance was halted. 








The ebb tide of this coastal advance 
now seems to have set in. 

The Soviet Black Sea fleet is com- 
posed of one old battleship, the Parizh- 
kaya-Kommuna; the aircraft carrier, 
Stalin, already mentioned ; one, possibly 
two modern cruisers of the Kirov class; 
the Kuibyshev and Ordzhonikidze; 
four older cruisers; the super destroyer 
Tashkent; some ten larger destroyers 
of the Leningrad class; about twenty- 
five smaller destroyers and torpedo 
boats and possibly over forty sub- 
marines. There are also numerous 
minesweepers, minelayers, patrol boats, 
motor torpedo boats, etc. 

An excellent feature of Russian war- 
ships is their heavy anti-aircraft bat- 
teries. During the past seventeen 
months not a single important warship 
of the Soviet Black Sea fleet has been 
sunk by enemy air action. 

The fact that the fleet has held con- 
trol of the comparatively narrow 
waters of the Black Sea with ships as 
old in some cases as thirty years is in 
itself noteworthy. This would justify 
the contentions of the new school of 
thought among Soviet naval architects 
who favor a very heavy concentration 
of anti-aircraft guns making the price 
of an air assault too heavy for the at- 
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Drawings of ships show 
(above) cruiser of the 
Kirov class; (below) sup- 
er destroyer Tashkent 
which played a great part 
in the operations at Sev- 
astopol and in the evac- 
uation of the defenders. 
(Right) On the ready at 
the torpedo tubes. (Right 
panel, top) A group of 
Soviet sea fighters; (be- 
low) At the anti-aircraft 
guns repelling enemy dive 
bombers. 








tacker. The Russian naval architect 
also designs the aerial gun to be of 
single mount; thereby fewer guns, 
singly mounted, can concentrate upon 
more targets than if doubly mounted. 

As an illustration, the Russian de- 
stroyers of the Leningrad class carry 
five guns, while gunpower on destroy- 
ers of similar tonnage in other navies 
mount six to eight guns. But, while 
the six to eight guns are doubly mount- 
ed only three to four targets could be 
concentrated upon. The five singly 
mounted guns could concentrate on five 
targets. This fact is substantiated by 
observing that the Russian Black Sea 
Fleet today is virtually intact after 
more than seventeen months of war- 
fare. The Russians have lost in all 
some two or three destroyers and tor- 
pedo boats and about six small sub- 
marines, including one damaged and 
interned by Turkey, plus a few auxil- 
iaries during this period. 


Warships Have Steel 
Icebreaker Bows 


It should also be noted that ton for 
ton Russian warships are weaker in 
gunpower than the ships of other 
navies. This has been done to save 

(Continued on page 34) 


















Hiya Ehrenburg and Pablo Neruda 


An interchange of letters between two great writers and interna- 


tionalists, Pablo Neruda of Chile and Ilya Ehrenburg of the USSR 


EAR Ilya Ehrenburg: 
I am writing to you and yet 
I do not know where you will be. I 
do not know if you are in Moscow, or 
in Kuibishev. Perhaps you are some- 
where near the front lines, talking with 
the soldiers. 

Perhaps it is night-time now in Rus- 
sia. You are talking beside a cannon, in 
the darkness. In the shaky light of 
matches struck for cigarettes your sil- 
ver hair is shining, and these soldiers 
catch a fleeting glimpse of the furrows 
in your solemn face. Ehrenburg, your 
grey hair, your wrinkles are the out- 
come of a long vigil, a long, weary 
vigil to protect your motherland. A 
struggle has passed through and be- 
yond those white hairs, and a selection 
of fine words endlessly flowing over 
years and years has plowed those fur- 
rows; but these words were rapid, ex- 
plosive arguments that helped to make 
the Soviet Union real to the rest of 
the world. 

All of us have grown under the 
force of your accusations, and there 
has never been a more terrible sword 
than these words to slash at the world’s 
indifference; there has never been a 
more noble army than the books that 
have come from your brain while your 
hair was turning white, while the fur- 
row between your great eyebrows 
deepened to divide your face. I re- 
member once, in Spain, when the world 
was silent as a wintry night around 
us and you, Ilya, were telling us stories 
of Russia, of the old and the new, the 
eternal Russia. You told us about 
wheat, farmers, roads, about Russian 
soldiers. And I remember you making 
notes, writing in quick scrawling let- 
ters, in the Rotonde in Paris, in Ma- 
drid, in New York, on the firing lines 
of the Spanish Civil War. Filling note- 
books with a caligraphy that seemed 
like your tangled hair, with its apparent 
disorder enclosing a strict and poetic 
content. Not many listened to you 
then. Not many had wanted to hear 
about what was going on in Russia. 
Your stories about wheat, about bread 
and machines, about earth and water 
conquered by your people, had inter- 
ested few. Your tales about the Red 
Army were lost in the wailing wind. 

But it reached the hearts of some, 
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my dear, my remembered friend: the 
young men, such as myself, the poets, 
the real poets of this earth, the youth, 
the real youth of America—although 
many of them might have hair the 
color of snow like yours, snow and 
furrows plowed by time endured in 
prison, by exile from the lands they 
loved, by repeating your stories in a 
hostile desert, stories of what the map 
could mean to us, the map on which 
you were painting your magnificent 
country, stories that fell upon us and 
did not die, taking root within us like 
the wheat in your wheatfields, in the 
vast wheatfields of which you spoke. 
Growing like those armies of Red 
soldiers of which you spoke. 

But now this is all changed. All that 
you knew, all that you talked of, all 
disappeared when you pressed your 
lips together; and now it lies all 
around you, fitfully revealed in the 
light of this world struggle. Now in 
the tremendous Russian night-time, be- 
side a cannon with some soldiers, in 
the middle of those great expanses, in 
the middle of this night and this war, 
it seems to me as if you alone are 
living, as if you and yours alone are 
illuminated by this long flash of light- 
ning—and because of this, Ilya Ehren- 
burg, I am writing to you and talking 
to you tonight. 

Now this great silence is for those 
who had not listened to your voice. 
Now even the voices of those who were 
wrong are silent. And no one hears 
your voice and your silence, rising out 
of the fiery voice of Russia at war. 

Now even those who piled up hate 
on hate for your motherland must be 
still because the only voice to be heard 
is the sad voice of blood falling on 
your Russian wheatfields. And those 
who had not listened. to you stand 
fearfully in this night, watching the 
bright explosions in this world strug- 
gle. And the brilliance of its glory 
blinds forever the eyes of those whom 
the night itself has left behind. 

The new men of your Soviet mother- 
land, the man whom you had revealed 
to us, will live. Millions of them live 
and die so that the human race may not 
die. When you described them they 
seemed so simple, so clear. Soldiers, 
farmers, workers in the cities and 


towns of Russia, recently came to a 
new existence, with a new concept of 
work and war. And work itself was 
something noble; all the honors went 
to those who worked the best, the 
hardest. Your far-away nation had been 
struck with a fist made of dynamos 
and factories. 

Your soldiers were at peace; your 
gay horsemen full of song, the Cossacks, 
the Siberians, the Georgians, the small 
people and the large of Russia. Your 
earth trembled beneath the hoof-beats 
of those soldiers, carrying peace on 
their songs to the most distant parts of 
Russia. For us young Americans, Rus- 
sia was full of songs, of grain and 
horses. 

Until suddenly we were drawn closer 
to you in an immense existence. The 
first cannon were thundering. The 
Germans were crossing the Russian 
frontier. And songs, soldiers, wheat, 
horses and roads, all became defenders 
of your Red Banner. 

Because of this I am writing to you 
now across the immense space and mar- 
tyred humanity that separates us. But 
this space I am sure is filling with ships 
and trains and bringing aid from the 
world to the Russian frontiers. Be- 
cause of this I now see the factories 
of America preparing the arms of vic- 
tory, and the ships that carry these 
arms to you and trains that go to the 
Fronts with what you need. 

From Alaska to the snows of Cape 
Horn, all of America is moved. All 
of America is working for you, Rus- 
sians. And I want you to know, Ilya, 
that for my own part, all that I am 
is with you, in your bloody struggle— 
my poetry, my being, my thoughts of 
each daily hour, my dream at night. 

When our morning-paper comes to 
us saying: RUSSIA IS STILL 
FIGHTING, these words move 
through our cities, invade our fields, 
advance over sky and land, spreading 
the greeting: RUSSIA STILL IS 
FIGHTING. They cannot vanquish 
Russia. They have smashed themselves 
against her Red Walls. They have died 
in Russia. They shall die in Russia. 

So good night, Ilva Ehrenburg. Let 
these words addressed to you as a Rus- 
sian writer go also for your comrades, 
Alexei Tolstoy, Fadeyev, Katayev, 
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Ilin, Sholokhov, Ivanov, Seifullina, and 
also for those others who are living 
once more today, with you in your 
struggle: Pushkin, Lermontov, Tol- 
stoy, Dostoievsky, Chekhov, Gogol, 
Mayakovsky. 

So good night, Ilya Ehrenburg. 


PABLO NERUDA. 


EAR Pablo Neruda: 

You and I first met in Spain 
and now Spain is lost. You and I left 
Paris just before it fell. Together we 
have lost much. When we parted from 
each other we spoke of loyalty, and 
we have conserved our faith. And now 
I want you to know that this terrible 
battle on Russian soil is being fought 
not only to free ourselves, but to free 
you, Paris, America, our beloved 
Spain, mankind and art and life itself. 
I want you to know, too, that we are 
fighting alone against a formidable 
force that all nations and all peoples 
must know if they are to join our 
struggle. 

You wrote a poem about the awful 
and bloody incident of Almeria. Do 
you remember that fatal day on which 
German ships destroyed that peaceful 
Spanish city, murdering the fishermen, 
the women, the children? At that time, 
such a thing was new to us and we 
were indignant. Now indignation does 
not matter. Now one thing only is 
needed: to fight! Almeria was a trage- 
dy for us. To the Germans it was an 
experiment in military procedure. 

I am talking to you, Pablo Neruda, 
fine poet that you are, of far-off 
America. To you and to my friends, 
the writers of Mexico and Chile, of 
Argentina and Brazil, of Uruguay and 
Cuba, of Venezuela and Ecuador. To 
all the cultural elements of Latin 
America. I want you to know that in 
the Caucasus we are defending the 
Andes; that we, here in Russia, are 
fighting not only for our own free- 
dom but for the freedom of the whole 
world; and that upon the result of 
these struggles depends your destiny. 

You have had a sublime tradition. 
Your culture is not an amalgamation 
but a synthesis. Yet to the German 
race-theorists you are nothing but a 
bunch of “half-breeds.” To us, on the 
other hand, you are the protagonists of 
a new and great civilization, inde- 
pendent of all others. We are awed 
by the art of pre-Columbian America. 
In all of Germany it would not be pos- 
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sible to find such richness, an art so 
elevated, as that of the American 
jungle, where the relics of Aztec and 
Inca still survive. You have inherited, 
besides, the best of immortal Spain— 
humanness, a stern tenderness, humble 
pride and a sense of the universal. 

An ocean separates you from bleed- 
ing Europe. That ocean is full of 
threatening waves that have now put 
you to sleep. God grant that when you 
awake it will not be already too late. 
Spain’s awakening, the 18th of July, 
1936, was too late. Paris also, on the 
14th of June, 1940, awoke too late. 
Lullabies can be more terrible than the 
shrieking of air raid sirens, which fill 
the nights of Europe. You will find no 
lack of those who will tell you that 
our battle has no other objective than 
to save the Soviet system for our land 
and oil. Certainly many of you will be 
indifferent to the exotic names of our 
cities as they appear in your newspaper 
headlines. You do not have a Soviet 
system. You still possess your land and 
oil. What then does this war mean to 
you? Naturally not a means for the 
Russians to maintain their Soviet sys- 
tem. You know, Pablo Neruda, that it 
was not the radicals who governed 
France. You know that Girald and 
Azafia were never communists. You 
know that Holland had a Queen and 
Norway a King. Then is this fight 
uniquely to defend Russian land and 
oil? But you know it is to defend 
something greater—man’s very right 
to live! 

German civilization is a machine. 
The Germans want to lock the world 


within the Nazi mold. They are savage 
automatons, possessed of splendid tech- 
niques. They boast of being the super- 
race, and they would enslave the entire 
world. Their one dream is that people 
of all cultures—Latins, Slavs, Anglo- 
Saxons—become slaves of their system. 
They deny the Renaissance, humanism, 
the French encyclopedists of the Nine- 
teenth Century. What use have they 
for subtlety or Leonardo da Vinci? 
They are interested only in building 
Messerschmitts. What good to them 
would be Cervantes, Quevedo, Gon- 
gora, Machado and Garcia Lorca? 
Only the philosophy of Rosenberg 
counts with them, and battle hymns 
and thousands of tanks. 

Not long ago, some small villages 
near Rzhev were cleared of the Ger- 
mans and we noticed that the peasants 
all wore wooden tags around their 
necks—these tags had once been used 
to mark cattle but now they held the 
name and number of each person, as 
well as the name of the town from 
which he came. All Russians living in 
territory captured by the Germans 
must wear tags like those around their 
necks. The Germans want to deprive 
all men everywhere of their names and 
give them instead a number. They have 
prepared these labels for everyone, in- 
cluding you Americans. And the ocean 
will not save you. One thing alone can 
save you: courage. Awaken now be- 
fore the alarm sounds. Because after 
it has sounded will be too late. 

There are bloody battles raging on 
Russian fields; but still, too, are peo- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A COMMON LANGUAGE 


By KONSTANTIN SIMONOV 


On the Murmansk front British and Soviet aviators 
speak the “common language” of fighting allies 


E first caught sight of them in 

the air. The Germans had at- 
tempted to make their third big raid 
on the city since the outbreak of war. 
Not a single “Junkers” got through 
though. They were sent hurtling, 
crashing down onto the cliffs, far be- 
yond the reaches of the city. 

Now they were on their way back 
from the hard-fought battle. Overhead 
we could see our Soviet fighter planes 
and alongside them were strange ma- 
chines, with tricolor circles on the fu- 
selage—British fighter planes. 

The next morning we paid a visit to 
the aerodrome. The British planes 
were lined up alongside ours. 

The aerodrome was hemmed in on 
all sides by hills—the landing field had 
been literally hewn out of the rocks. 
The hangars, snuggling under the 
cliffs, were covered over with grass, 
boulders and earth. The airmen stood 
beside their ‘‘Hurricanes,” in full kit, 
ready to take off at a moment’s notice. 

The first flakes of snow were fall- 
ing. Some of the Britishers were kick- 
ing a football about in the middle of 
the field. 

The tokens on the collars of their 
tunics indicated that many of the pilots 
were volunteers. The badges on the 
sleeves of others showed that they came 
from Australia or Canada. They had 
in fact come from all parts of the 
globe. The commander himself, a 
thick-set, sturdily built man with grey- 


ing hair and a tanned face—Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Neville Isherwood—hailed 
from New Zealand. 

The war had brought him here, to 
the far North, thousands of miles away 
from his native land. But he, an old 
soldier, was not at all dissatisfied. 

For years he had been a test pilot. 
There was not a single make of plane 
now in use in the British forces the 
world over that he had not tested in 
the air. The red ribbon of the highest 
award in the British air force embel- 
lished his modest grey tunic. He had 
seen service in the Sudan, in Burma, 
in Egypt, in France, in Abyssinia. 
And now he was here—brought here 
by a soldier’s esprit de corps and a sol- 
dier’s hatred for the common foe. 

He told us with a tinge of pride 
that his “wing” included fliers from 
all the countries of the British Com- 
monwealth: Australians, Canadians, 
Rhodesians, South Africans, from the 
West Indies, Scotsmen, Welshmen, 
Irishmen. 

And now they were fighting here, 
fighting stubbornly against the das- 
tardly “Jerries” as they had _ nick- 
named the Germans. 

“We are fighting here just as stub- 
bornly as we fought in England,” 
Lieutenant-Colonel Isherwood said to 
me, “fighting together with your men 
and under the command of your gen- 
eral. If you intend to write this up 
please mention that it’s an honor to be 


Wing Commander Isherwood (center, seated) discussing details with Russian pilots. 


fighting here under the command of 
such a brave and experienced soldier. 
Even back in England I marveled at 
the staunch fight the Russian people 
were putting up and now I am glad 
to be doing my bit here with them. 
On land we speak in different lan- 
guages yet but directly we go up your 
fliers and ours immediately find a com- 
mon language—and that’s what’s most 
important.” 

And that indeed is what is most im- 
portant. On land the Britishers are 
rather a taciturn lot. When I asked 
the Major, the commander of a squad- 
ron, who had a dozen or so “Jerries” 
to his record, how he had done it, he 
said to me after a moment’s thought 
and without even a trace of a smile, 
literally the following: 

“Sheer luck. When we went up, 
well, just at that very moment and in 
that particular locality, the “Jerries” 
also showed up. They simply paid for 
this coincidence. That’s all.” 

“That’s all.” This phrase has be- 
come international among our men and 
the British pilots. Neither like to go 
into details. ‘““We went up, brought 
them down, got back—and that’s all.” 

And if you want to learn the de- 
tails of various feats of our airmen the 
best thing to do is to go to the British- 
ers, who, discarding their usual taci- 
turnity, go into lengthy descriptions of 
the splendid fight put up by their Rus- 
sian friends and neighbors. 

If you want to know what the Brit- 
ishers are doing, the best thing is to 
ask our men. 

They will tell you how Captain 
Rooks, at the height of a battle, dived 
into a group of “‘Messerschmidts” and 
tackled nine enemy planes single- 
handed, how he fought, climbed, dived 
from an altitude of 3,000 metres down 
to the very sea level, bringing down 
one ‘“‘Messerschmidt” and damaging 
another. They will tell you how Ma- 
jor Miller, who went up with his unit 
of six planes on a training spin, sighted 
fourteen “Junkers” heading for the 
aerodrome, how he immediately at- 
tacked the enemy, brought down three 
and scattered the rest. 

They will tell you how, during a 














sudden raid on their aerodrome, pilots 
Bush and Houghmans, with bombs 
bursting all around them, reached their 
planes and speeding down the runway 
in between the yawning craters went 
up and attacked the enemy. 

The pilots of our fighter planes who 
are fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
the Britishers, here, in the far North, 
above the icy waters of the Barents 
Sea, above the bleak rocks of the Polar 
Circle, will tell you all this and more. 

The pilots of our bomber planes 
speak with soldierly esteem and pride 
of the pilots of the British fighter 
planes who escort them on their raids 
far behind the enemy lines. No matter 
what the circumstances, they stick to 
them like true Britons; our pilots tell 
how, having brought them to their 
goal, they wait for them notwithstand- 
ing the terrific barrage put up by enemy 
anti-aircraft guns, hang on like leeches, 
warding off the attacks of the fascist 
fighter planes and, with the job fin- 
ished, escort them back safely home. 

However, their respect is mutual. 
The Britishers highly praise the Soviet 
bombers. To risk one’s life is no easy 
matter. But they are ready to do so be- 
cause they know that, here, the results 
are worth it. They know that no mat- 
ter how stubborn the enemy’s resist- 
ance may be, how heavy the odds, no 
matter in what weather, the Soviet 
bombers they escort will nevertheless 
get through and demolish their objec- 
tive. 

“T have only one complaint to 
make,” Major Miller said to me with 
a smile. 

“And what’s that?” 

“Against the crews of your anti- 
aircraft guns. They’re such excellent 
marksmen that they often poach on our 
preserves. The last time, however, I 
became very friendly with them. It 
was misty, heavy clouds covered the 
sky, and we could not sight the ‘Jer- 
ries. Your gunners, however, fired 
with such precision, that, watching the 





Left: British Hurricanes lined up on a Soviet air field. Right: Russian soldiers around a British Hurricane being serviced for a flight. 


shell-burst, we immediately spotted 
where the enemy was lurking.” 

In the underground canteen, the 
British pilots were chatting and smok- 
ing, drinking tea, warming themselves 
up. 
The fortunes of war had brought 
them here to the far North. Soldiers, 
in general, have a deep love for their 
own country and these, too, had 
brought with them to this remote spot 
a bit of old England. Inside the can- 
teen we were given a selection of Eng- 
lish songs and ditties. At the command- 
er’s observation point, on a crate which 
served as a desk for the field telephone, 
one of them had printed in bold letters 
some sort of inscription. 

I asked one of the Englishmen to 
translate it for me. 

Captain Cotton smiled. 

“Tt’s not so easy to translate,” he 
said. ‘“‘What’s written on that box is 
the name of a famous London police 
station in which drunkards of all ranks 
and classes usually come to rest. The 
implication is that ‘Jerries’ of all ranks 
and classes—from ‘Junkers’ to ‘Mes- 
serschmidts’—will find eternal rest on 
this bit of Russian soil.” 

The Britishers are a light-hearted 
lot and they fight light-heartedly. In 
their spare time they are not averse to 
a bit of fun. And in this inscription 
there is much of the traditional, good 
natured and dry British humor. 

There is the same sense of humor in 
the caricature pinned on the wall. It 
shows lanky Captain Rooks with his 
legs dangling out of a plane chasing 
after a group of “Jerries.” Alongside 
is a sheet of foolscap: in a neat hand is 
inscribed a record of enemy planes 
actually brought down, and also enemy 
planes which have been crippled and 
presumably destroyed. At the bottom 
of this truly authentic record is a draw- 
ing: It shows drops trickling into a 
bottle which is only one-third full. 

“What is this supposed to mean ?” 

“The bottle? It’s a bottle we split 








among the lot of us. We haven’t 
brought down quite enough planes yet, 
that’s why it’s only one-third full. Our 
job is to fill it to the top and when 
that’s done we'll crack a bottle of the 
real stuff.” That was Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Isherwood’s reply to my question. 

He opened his cigarette case and lit 
up. 
“That’s my wife,” he said, passing 
me his cigarette case. In the inside lid 
was a miniature photograph. “I 
haven’t seen her for ages and that’s 
why I’m getting to be a heavy smoker, 
so as to see her more often. Everything 
would be fine here if only we had some 
mail. We haven’t received a single let- 
ter from England yet. But that’s a 
detail. The main thing just now is to 
fight. As for the letters they’re sure 
to turn up some day. . . .” 

We said good-bye to our hosts. On 
the way back we looked in at the head- 
quarters of the Soviet Command. 

What interested us was our gener- 
al’s opinion on the work of the Brit- 
ishers. 

“My opinion? Splendid men. They 
came here to fight and they’re fighting 
like real soldiers. Staunch and disci- 
plined men. There’s one thing I have 
against them—they don’t like doing 
patrol duty. They say it’s boring. 
They’re always after me with requests 
to go up and escort our bombers on a 
raid on the enemy’s lines. It’s the same 
thing with our men. They also don’t 
like patrolling the empty sky. They 
also keep on pestering me with re- 
quests to be up and away bombing the 
enemy. They’re forever asking to be 
given the same jobs and when they 
come to grips with the enemy, well, 
both the Britishers and our men fight 
like lions. But look, they’re off again.” 

And indeed, above our heads Soviet 
fighter planes and British “Hurri- 
canes” were speeding on their way 
towards the enemy lines—Russian and 
British pilots who had found a com- 
mon language up jin the air. 
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HE edge of the woods is fringed 

by a black swamp. Beyond it 
stretches a range of low hills covered 
with ripening corn. What a fine, sun- 
ny day! Nothing untoward seems to 
have happened, nothing seems to exist 
here but the woods and the fields where 
the bluebells grow and the corn is tak- 
ing on a golden hue, ripening in the 
sun. 

But the woods are cut by a jagged 
line of trenches and the muzzle of an 
anti-tank gun peers from the embra- 
sure of a pillbox. Germans are stealth- 
ily creeping through the corn. Every 
now and then the silence is broken by 
the rumbling of heavy guns. High 
above our heads, above the tree tops, 
above the trenches, comes a swishing 
sound just like the fluttering of the 
wings of a flock of birds, followed soon 
after by a shell-burst. On our right 
flank a machine gun is rattling away. 
The birds stop their chirruping. The 
grim voice of war has begun to speak. 

Red Armymen line the trenches. 
Different faces, different eyes—blue 
eyes, brown eyes—from the Mari Au- 
tonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, 
from Vologda, from Kiev, all the ter- 
ritories are represented here. In this 
narrow trench the amity of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union is brought home 
with telling force—the fraternal ties 
which bind the people despite differ- 
ences of tongue, despite the fact that 
their houses, their native villages and 
towns look different and are built dif- 
ferently. What unites them is common 
labor, pursuing a common cause under 
a single banner—the Red Flag. Today 
their fraternal ties are being cemented 
for all time by the blood which they 
are shedding, fighting shoulder to 
shoulder for the well-being of their 
great country. 

The young faces under the steel hel- 
mets are calm. The men know why 
they are here, the express purpose that 
brought them here. Over there, in 


front of them, are the Germans, here, 
and behind them, their own native 
land. The narrow strip of trench runs 
in a continuous line from North to 
South—this is the frontier line that has 
been established—firm and inviolable. 
Like some impregnable fortress stands 
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THE IRON CROSS 


A True Story 


this pillbox on the fringe of the woods. 
The men who are manning the trench 
are the staunch defenders of their So- 
viet country. 

We linger for a moment near an 
anti-tank gun. The commander shows 
us one of the trophies: an iron cross 
that had adorned the breast of a dead 
German. I take the German decora- 
tion in my hand. Black enamel with 
a silver edging. There is a date on the 
black enamel—“1939.” In a_ flash 
everything is blotted out—the woods 
the trenches—and I can no longer 
hear the volleys of the batteries rend- 
ing the skies. A sinister red glow 
seems to emanate from the black enam- 
el of the German cross. What is this 
—the reflection of the fires which de- 
voured Polish villages and towns? Or 
is it a reflection of the blood of those 
who were killed in Poland—the blood 
of the tortured women and murdered 
children who were slaughtered and tor- 
tured by the hundreds and thousands? 

Nineteen-thirty-nine. . . . For what 
“brave deeds’ in 1939 was the Ger- 
man officer awarded this decoration? 
The 1939 iron cross is for ‘“distin- 
guished service in routing Poland.” 

For what particular act of merit 
was he awarded the iron cross? For 
Warsaw reduced to a heap of ruins, 
for Cracow criss-crossed with trenches, 
for the villages and cities which were 
put to fire and sword? Since 1939 this 
German officer bore his decoration 
without any qualms of conscience. 
With the cross adorning his breast he 
marched through many distant lands; 
the black enamel of the cross reflected 
the glow of the fires in Belgium, 
France, Holland and Norway. Bel- 
gian, Norwegian, French and Dutch 
children gazed with horror-stricken eyes 
at this black cross. Haughtily, arro- 
gantly, this German officer wore this 
iron cross on his chest as he marched, 
a victor, through the towns and vil- 
lages of the subjugated countries. Fi- 
nally fate and the orders of his com- 
manders brought him here, to Ukrain- 
ian soil. And it was here that he 
parted with his life and his cross. It 
was the hand of a Red Army com- 
mander that plucked the decoration 
from the enemy officer: the black en- 
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By WANDA WASSILEWSKA 


amel cross with the silver edging— 
the testimony that the German officer 
had conscientiously carried out his duty 
as a vandal and a marauder. , 

Here, on Ukrainian soil, a com- 
mander of the Red Army places in my 
hands a cross, a war trophy. He, for 
all I know, did not pay attention to the 
date on the cross. To him it is not im- 
portant. But how profoundly symbolic 
is this inanimate scrap of metal! This 
Red Army commander acts as the 
avenger of the innocent blood shed; 
for, while fighting for his own coun- 
try, he is also fighting for all the op- 
pressed and subjugated. He is fight- 
ing for Poland, for Belgium, for 
France, for the countries which have 
been subjugated and fettered in chains 
of steel. He is the chosen knight of the 
peoples, the chosen knight of culture, 
their champion and liberator. 


I think of the moments I lived 
through some two years ago—in 1939 
—in Poland, when Hitler began his 
predatory campaign; and also of that 
moment when this campaign will end 
in his inevitable defeat. 


To me this black cross with the fate- 
ful date is a symbol of fascism’s bloody 
campaign. To me this black cross in 
the hands of the Red Army com- 
mander is a symbol of fascism’s inevi- 
table doom. 


Again the volleys from the guns 
whizz by, overhead, high above the 
tree tops. Far away, on the distant 
horizon, white clouds indicate the shell- 
bursts. The men in the trenches are 
closely watching the field of ripening 
corn on the other side of the swamp. 


“Tt’s about time we combed that 
field!” the commander says calmly, 
putting the German cross in his pocket. 


And that corn field was combed with 
the same equanimity as when he was 
speaking to us. The trenches, the pill- 
boxes, the artillery nests all breathe 
a spirit of deep assurance in victory. 
The faces of the men and commanders 
give one a profound assurance that no 
matter what may happen, no matter 
what is in store for us, no matter what 
mortal dangers we may have to over- 
come—it is we and only we who will 
be the victors! 








New Soviet Film 
(Continued from page 21) 


inspired words these pictures tell the 
story. It is a story almost entirely with- 
out big names, a story of the heroism of 
those whom it is the _little-minded 
fashion here to call the “little people.” 
But, as this film shows, when they have 
a share, and a stake, and a cause as 
clear as they had in Leningrad no people 
are “little.” They rise, the worker in 
the factory, the intellectual in the library, 
the peasant turned guerrilla fighter, in 
the forests, to the heights all free men 
are capable of. 7 

Through the seventeen months of the 
siege, twenty-three cameramen were tak- 
ing these shots. They were at their 
cameras in the blacked-out streets when 
their only light came from searchlights 
stabbing into the black sky, or from 
burning buildings; they were at their 
cameras in fields where new fortifica- 
tions were being built by women and old 
men, by everybody who could hold a 
shovel; they were at their camera in the 
trenches of the outer defenses; they 
were at their cameras besides Soviet 
snipers, one of whom we see, as his tar- 
get drops, pause to add the number 157 
to his score against the ravishers of his 
motherland. 

It is all there as it came before the 
camera lens. There were no parades, 
no fuss, no trick shots, no poses. Some 
of it is seen, as the Leningradtsy saw it, 
through the smoke of _ explosions, 
through the dust of collapsing walls. The 
same directness, the same stripped, tense 
simplicity that characterized “Moscow 
Strikes Back” is the core of “The Siege 
of Leningrad.” The award of the best 
“fact film” of 1942 was given to “Mos- 
cow Strikes Back.” Only a film from 
Stalingrad, perhaps, may arrive to chal- 
lenge “The Siege of Leningrad” for this 
honor in 1943. 

All the siege is there—the contracting 
life of the city as the enemy ring closed, 
as one by one railroads and highways 
were cut off until only the ice of Lake 
Ladoga was left as a path. Across it 
we see the indomitable Leningradtsy lay- 
ing a truck road, then alongside it the 
tracks of a railway! Food dwindled to 
a bread ration of ounces; fuel ran out; 
the water supply was wrecked; street 
cars and busses stopped rolling; electric 
power failed. In unheated houses 
through a winter of record cold; in rub- 
ble and snow heaped streets, in factories 
whose roofs had been bombed off, they 
carried on, produced, trained, performed 
air-raid services, and even continued re- 
search! 


No grimmer and at the same time no 
more heartening film of the war has yet 
appeared. Here is an epic as it actually 
unfolded. Here is the inspiring record 
that with its overwhelming simplicity, 
its truth, answers the question How did 
the Russians do it? Here is the height 
that men and women can reach in a 
noble cause unblurred by confusions. It 
renews our pride in our magnificent 
Soviet ally. 
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Leningrad citizens 
building fortifica- 
tions. Scene from 
the Soviet docu- 
mentary film — 
"The Siege of 
Leningrad” 





Our Neighbor Next Door to Alaska 


S1BERIA, by Emil Lengyel, with illustra- 
tions and maps. Random House. $3.75. 


HE huge Soviet K.V. tanks, nick- 

named “White Mammoths,” which 
are doing their large bit on today’s bat- 
tlefields, are products of the Siberian 
factories. ‘The famous and mysterious 
“Katusha” guns, terror of the Germans 
and possibly the war’s greatest secret 
weapon, also come from the Siberian fac- 
tories. In their bedraggled explanations 
of the reverses of the Wehrmacht in 
Russia, made on the tenth anniversary 
of their accession to power, the Nazi 
chiefs put the blame on the vast and un- 
expected development in Siberia. Very 
welcome, therefore, is Mr. Lengyel’s 
timely book which brings us valuable 
and absorbing information about the vast 


and nearly unknown land that is playing 


such an immense role against fascism. 

It opens with the highlights of Siberia’s 
history given in vivid anecdotal sketches 
of the colorful figures who pioneered the 
land. Mr. Lengyel tells of the brave, 
but cruel Cossack Yermak who first 
crossed the Urals; the great explorer 
Bering who found that Siberia was sepa- 
rated by sea from America. There was 
the far-sighted Muraviev who, through 
smart diplomacy, gained the Maritime 
Provinces for the Tsar, and Rezanov 
whose charm won the heart of the Span- 
ish Governor’s daughter in California 
and her father’s help in saving Russia’s 
Alaskan colonists from starvation. 

Mr. Lengyel, in moving words, also 
describes the terrible plight of the 
peoples living in Siberia, the thousands 
of prisoners and exiles sent each year to 
die in the squalor and cold of the Tsar’s 
Siberian prison. One of the most inter- 
esting sections of the book tells of Mr. 
Lengyel’s own days as a Hungarian 
prisoner of war in 1916-17. 

There, in Western Siberia where bore- 
dom and uncertajaty caused the despond- 
ency and madness they called “barbed 
wire disease,” Lengyel saw the revolu- 
tion come so very casually. A cheer, 
“Long Live Lenin,” and the barbed wire 
torn from around the camp was all that 
marked the change. But it was not long 
before the miseries and chaos of Civil 
War and intervention reached Siberia. 

Lengyel, himself, sick with malaria, 
was sent to Petrograd. He writes: “The 
Soviets were already established, but of 
the Red terror we saw no trace. It was 


a White, rather than a Red terror that 
we encountered in the streets of revolu- 
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tionary Petrograd.” He left for Sweden 
on the last Red Cross train before the 
counter-revolution in Finland blew up the 
bridges joining it to Communist Russia. 

In subsequent chapters, Lengyel deals 
with the confused history of the Czecho- 
Slovak army units moving eastward 
across the trans-Siberian. It was their 
rescue which was used as the pretext for 
Allied intervention in Siberia. Mr. 
Lengyel’s writing does full justice to the 
lurid horrors of the Siberian civil war 
in which the butchers Kalmykov, Seme- 
onov and Ungern von Sternberg received 
Allied support, especially from the Jap- 
anese who were already scheming to seize 
the Russian Far East. 

The last third of the book describes 
Siberia under the Soviets, contrasting the 
scientifically planned development of 
Siberia’s riches with the predatory and 
chaotic opening of the area under the 
Tsar’s rule. The policy of skimming 
the cream off Siberia’s tremendous 
wealth drove the Russian Empire ever 
further afield in search of new lands to 
loot, leaving behind impoverished natives 
and wasted resources. Here, today, 
Lengyel sees the peoples of many na- 
tionalities working in conditions still far 
from easy, but improving with the years 
as the country is brought into productive 
use. He also includes interesting and in- 
formative chapters about the development 
of the Arctic regions and the Republics 
of Central Asia, though the latter are 
technically outside the Siberia to which 
his study is principally directed. 

If, as mentioned above, Siberia is of 
the highest importance today, because of 
its war contributions, it is thus equally 
important for what it promises in the 
future. As Mr. Lengyel puts it, Siberia 
is “the New World of the Old World.” 
Its continuing development bids fair to 
see a quick growth similar to that of the 
United States. Lengyel gives us the excit- 
ing story of the beginning of that future. 

Though one might quarrel with points 
of detail, or might wish for a more com- 
plete historical survey, it is good to have 
Mr. Lengyel’s introduction to this de- 
cisive area of the Soviet Union. On the 
basis of the facts he describes, Mr. Leng- 
yel concludes that “because of Siberia, 
Russia is not merely a Western, Near 
and Middle-Eastern, but also a Far East- 
ern power.” We Americans can learn 
much from his survey about the vast 
continent which is our near neighbor over 
the top of the world and across the nar- 
row Bering Straits from Alaska. 
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not merely a detail of army dress. They planation of the need of the commissars 
are symbols of military valor and honor. as well as the reason why their retention 
. Today, as the Red Army defends its na- became unnecessary: 

Question: Will you please discuss the tive land from the Nazi invader, its sol- “During the Civil War when the 
introduction of epaulets on the uniforms diers gain an added sense of the glorious youthful Red Army, newly formed, was 
of the Red Army? What is the reason tradition of the army to which they be- fighting against the first enemies of the 
for it? Also, what is the significance of long when they place the epaulets on Soviet Republic, the system of political 


the discontinuance of political commissars their shoulders. commissars was instituted. They played 
in the Red Army?—O. W., Brooklyn, “Each Red Army officer has been com- an exceptionally important role and made 
N. Y. missioned with important and responsible vital contributions to the Soviet victories. 


tasks. Trust has been placed in him to “Tt. was the political commissar’s re- 
fight unselfishly for his fatherland, to sponsibility to strengthen army discipline 
raise in his men the spirit of discipline, and . make “ge . oe = 
: : : ss” : ; ae 
Commenting on th ’s de. to build a correct understanding of mili- men their tasks in the defense o 
cree on the rt igh pte po tary duty, and to intensify devotion to young Soviet state. The commissars ful- 
stated: , country. The epaulets he wears will be filled these responsibilities yo honor. 
“This is a link in the general chain of symbol, constantly reminding him of Still another important function was 
the measures taken by the Peoples Com- these obligations. —— A vr sa og 
missariat for Defense for still further The Red Star, — of the Red Army, eg the Red ge ats: aay mg 
strengthening discipline in the Red Army, &¢¢ts the introduction of the epaulets: those days were ee. ae : ‘i _ 
’ « ee 
the single command and the role and au- The epaulets were the traditional - — oe oe ee a ney 
thority of the commanding personnel nament of the gallant Russian Army. specialists were not all trustworthy and 
“The same pareee <. nha through We, the legitimate heirs of Russian mili- had to be watched, Many served the Red 
the introduction of new ranks. the in. ‘t@ty glory, take from the arsenal of our Army loyally —- of their country 
stitution of a single command, the aboli- fathers and forefathers everything best but some proved to be traitors. 


Answer: Since a number of people 
have asked practically the same questions, 
we shall give as full an answer as possible. 


. . *-. “cc ° 2 o.° 
tion of the Institute of Commissars and which enhanced | martial spirit and . hieagpinendpeentioey ~ — ni 
h henek £ k : strengthened discipline. missars, new young ofhcer cadres were 
the conferring of ranks upon commissars , ; duccienad dase te Cott Wee. aun 
and political instructors. _ The Red Army from its very incep- ™ wa oe a pale ira Plies 
“The introduction of the new insignia on and through its twenty-five years of Se : = h 
will facilitate still further the strengthen. gtowth has maintained the closest bonds _ “Yet, even then the question of the 


ing of Soviet military discipline and still °f sympathy and affection with the whole single command came to the fore. At 
further raise the prestige and strengthen Soviet people. The essentially peace-lov- that time, too, it was felt that the system 
the authority of the commander.” ing peoples of the USSR looked upon the of divided command should be discontin- 
The reason for the fact that the Red Red Army not only as their liberator, but ued as soon as practicable. But a rapid 
Army discarded epaulets at the time of 8 the guardian of their industrial and change to the single command could not 
its founding, as well as for their reintro- Cultural development, ready to repel any then be undertaken. 
duction now, is given as follows by Major invader. Today the Soviet people feel “During the twenty-five years of So- 
Vladimir Semyonov, of the Red Army: more keenly than ever their gratitude to viet power and of the development of the 
“In the Russian Army of Tsarist times their army and find new ways of express- Red Army, the necessary educational fa- 
officers and men wore epaulets or shoul- ing it. Every possible effort is made to cilities and methods have been developed 
der straps. After the October Revolu- give due recognition to deeds of individ- and splendid officer cadres have been 
tion, when the Red Army was formed in ual valor and self-sacrifice. Thus, as a trained. The conditions essential to the 
February, 1918, epaulets were abolished. recognition of their sacrifices, wound establishment of the single command in 
“The reason for this step was that stripes worn by Red Army men who have the Red Army were reached. 


during the Civil War in Russia that fol- suffered injuries, are symbolic of the na- “Simultaneously the military commis- 
lowed after the first World War, the ture of their wounds. sars have also acquired experience along 
counter-revolutionary officers of the Rus- The institution of political commissars with theoretical training. Many instances 


sian Army fought arms in hand against has played an important part in the de- are known where the political commissars 
the Soviet power and against the Red velopment of the Red Army into the replaced disabled commanders, with suc- 
Army. Under these conditions Red Army fighting organization that it is. The com- cess, their conduct revealing military 
men and commanders could not wear  missars have contributed a great deal to skill. In the course of the war many 
the same insignia as their enemies, the the morale of the Army, its political de- commissars were transferred to com- 
officers and men of the so-called White velopment and its fighting qualities. mander’s posts. The culmination of this 
Army. Therefore, the Red Army, at that However, it also introduced a certain process was the government decree estab- 


time, wore insignia without epaulets. division in the command of the Army. lishing the full, single command. 
“In the twenty-five years of the Soviet The commissars were co-commanders. “The government decree states: 
state and the Red Army, new command-_ This was tolerated because the necessary “*The basis for the exfstence of the 


ers have been trained and welded into a work of the commissars far outweighed system of military commissars has disap- 
powerful officer corps. The circum- whatever disabilities it might have cre- peared. The continuance of the system 
stances that made necessary the abolition ated. However, the developments made of military commissars may become a 
of epaulets have receded into the histori- possible by a generation of Soviet life hindrance to the improvement in the 
cal past. At the same time, the memory and training together with intensive bat- command of troops and place the com- 
of the epaulets as the traditional mili- tle experience with its mingled military missars themselves in a false position. 
tary insignia of the Russian Army has and political growth has brought into be- Thus the time is ripe for abolishing the 
persisted. . . . The reintroduction of ing an officer type who combined the institution of military commissars in the 
epaulets thus is to be regarded as one of qualities of military leadership with the army and for establishing full, single 
the forms of the continuity of the Army’s qualities of morale building which char- command placing full responsibility on 
tradition. acterized the political commander. We commanders in every sphere of their ac- 
“To officers and soldiers, epaulets are return to Major Semyonov for the ex- tivity among troops.’ ” 
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In Memoriam, Professor Harper 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


The untimely death of Dr. Samuel N. 
Harper, Professor of Russian Languages and 
Institutions at the University of Chicago is 
not only a deep personal loss to those who 
knew him, but a very great loss indeed to the 
cause of American-Soviet friendship which he 
served so well for so many years, Professor 
Harper’s interest in Russia began when he 
went to that country as a student before the 
Revolution of 1917, at which time he learned 
the Russian language. After the Revolution 
he followed the rise and development of the 
new Soviet state very closely, making repeated 
trips to the USSR, keeping in close touch with 
Americans who visited Soviet Russia and 
with Soviet representatives in this country. 
He consistently advocated closer and friend- 
lier relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 


Professor Harper did a prodigious amount 
of work in spreading factual information 
about the Soviet Union both through his own 
teaching, lecturing and writing, and in seeing 
to it that study and discussion of Soviet 
Russia were included in the programs of vari- 
ous bodies with which he was associated. His 
most recent book on the USSR “The Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union,” published in 
1938, remains the best book available on that 
subject. He was at work on a new treatise 
on the Soviet Union at the time of his death, 
and it is greatly to be hoped that he had 
proceeded far enough to permit its publica- 
tion. 


Professor Harper was one of the active or- 
ganizers of Chicago’s contribution to the series 
of meetings held throughout the country at 
the time of and subsequent to the Congress 
of American-Soviet Friendship, held on No- 
vember 7th and 8th in New York. The Chi- 
cago meeting, which was a great success, was 
held on November 19th, in honor of the 
Ninth Anniversary of the establishment of 
American-Soviet relations. Since then, Pro- 
fessor Harper has been one of the active 
executive committee in organizing a Society 
for American-Soviet Friendship in Chicago. 
one of the many permanent organizations in 
this field which developed out of the Novem- 
ber meetings, and which are now being co- 
ordinated on a national scale. 


In this period when more fundamental 
knowledge is so important to deeper under- 
standing and enduring friendship between our 
two countries we can ill afford to lose Pro- 
fessor Harper’s great fund of knowledge of 
the USSR and the influence of his personal 
dedication to the furtherance of American- 
Soviet friendship. His life and work, however, 
will continue to be an inspiration to all those 
working in this field, and his death places 
still greater responsibilities upon us. 


Corliss Lamont 


Chairman, National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship 


From an American Soldier 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 


I would like to express my gratitude for 
the magnificent work SRT has been doing— 
but words are inadequate. Suffice it to say 
that the people of the world are much closer 
to victory, and freedom, because of it. 

R. J., Private in the U. S. Army 
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In Criticism 
To Soviet Russia Topay: 


It has been in my mind for some time to 
send a frank criticism of the publication So- 
viet Russia Topay. I am, and have been 
for some years tremendously interested in 
what Russia is doing and in your magazine 
I feel as others do, an undertone of propa- 
ganda. My feeling is difficult to put in words 
but what I feel strongly is that Russia is be- 


yond needing, that underlying note that con-* 


stantly creeps into these articles. There seems 
to be a constant note of praising what Russia 
is doing. I will frankly say that I do not 
find the articles of great interest. I wonder 
if that fault lies in the minds of your edi- 
tors, ie you have some good writers. 


Marion G. Hendrie 
Ohio 


Ghatenni, 


Proud to Belong In SRT 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Two things in mind this morning. To re- 
new my subscription, as per enclosed. And 
thank you. 

And also to say that, though my (letters) 
contributions in great numbers have been 
published during many years as also my 
poems—when I was writing poetry—the coun- 
try over and in many other countries, still, 
I am not a person who case-hardens easily. 
But I think that my greatest “thrill” comes 
—when SRT finds me worthy! Putting all I 
am, and have, into what I write, I like to 
feel that where it is published it is published 
with a real purpose—that it belongs. And 
to belong in SRT in my opinion, is really— 
something! I scarcely need, by now I’m sure, 
enlarge further upon my regard for the maga- 
zine. It is one of the greatest joys of my 
shut-in (bedridden) life. For one like my- 
self to be shelved, in these times, is a cruel 
ordeal; but SRT is, together with the key 
to appreciation and understanding of its ideals 
and high, sure, correct purpose, and with a 
few similar life-savers, the great sweetener 
and tower of strength and courage through my 
present handicaps and limitations. am 
slowly (so slowly) but surely coming along. 
Ever greater and greater power and success 
to SRT. 


Julia Walcott Cockcroft 


Seattle, Wash. 


Years of Usefulness 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Allow me to congratulate you and your 
co-workers on the completion of the eleventh 
year of publication of your invaluable peri- 
odical. Those of us who have followed its 
career carefully and without prejudice fully 
appreciate its outstanding contribution to a 
genuine understanding of the aims, principles 
and achievements of the USSR. It has 
brought facts and information to the Ameri- 
can public which could not have been ob- 
tained elsewhere, information the importance 


and significance ‘of which thousands are only - 


now able to appraise. 


Sovier Russia Topay has not had an easy 
task, particularly in the dark and tragic days 
after thé announcement of the Russo-German 
pact, when so many American radicals and 
liberals turned wrathfully against the USSR 
and charged it with treason to civilization 


ie 


and betrayal of the democracies of the world. 
You have helped in dispelling much of the 
confusion and misapprehension which so sorely 
troubled the fair-minded friends of Russia. 
You have never lost sight of the essential 
ideology and spirit of the USSR. You have 
thrown light on many issues and points in 
controversy, thus bringing comfort and reas- 
surance to many. Now, at last, Russia is 
again coming into her own, thanks to her 
heroic and magnificent resistance to the Ger- 
man invaders and the convincing evidence 
of popular support of and devotion to the 
government which realized the peril to Rus- 
sia and so amazingly prepared the armed 
forces and the workers in field, factory and 
office for the bitter struggle. 

May I wish you and your associates con- 
tinued and ever growing success and useful- 
ness. 

Sincerely, 


Rachelle S. Yarros, M.D. 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Wants Woman’s Page in SRT 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


In answer to your request for constructive 
criticism, I would like to suggest the featur- 
ing of a “Woman’s Page” in Sovier Russia 
Topay. This would bring the publication not 
only to intellectuals who mainly read this 
magazine, but also to the housewife. Her in- 
fluence as head of the family circle will add 

many more readers. 

Margaret Bourke-White is especially apt 
for this page since she has made an extensive 
study of women in the Soviet Union. She has 
brought back films of modern nurseries, play 
centers, women on the farm and women be- 
hind the wheel of industry. 

Woman’s role in the war today is of ut- 
most importance. She is backing her hus- 
band, brother, lover and son. She is taking 
men’s vacancies in industry, and courses in 
first aid and food nutrition. She primps more 
than ever with dress and facial grooming. 
She covers up heartaches when a loved one 
has fallen, to keep up the morale of other 
soldiers who are helping to rid the earth of 
Fascism. All this takes more than just cour- 
age. It’s an undying spirit which replenishes 
energy. 

Give the woman a boost. A “Woman’s 
Page” concerning everything that women do 
and like. 


Miss Jewel Gross 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


America Needs SRT 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Please send Sovier Russia Topay to——— 
You will I know send the gift-book too. 
This is a gift from me to Mr. 

When I read the splendid tributes sent in 
by other subscribers I hesitate to write down 
my feelings about our magazine—but they 
are there and I would be lost without it. 
America needs Sovier Russta Topay as 
they never needed it before. Please keep up 
the good work. 





Florence Alberga 
Round Top, Green Co., N. Y. 
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THE VICTORS OF STALINGRAD 


(Continued from page 16) 


mander of the Southwestern front, 
whose troops are now across the 
Donets; and Golikov, commander of 
the Voronezh front, who has most re- 
cently completed a “little Stalingrad” 
with the encirclement of nine divisions 
near Kastornoye. 


Golikov, shaven-headed, square- 
jawed, pugnaciously virile and im- 
maculate in personal appearance, knows 
his Anglo-American allies. Within one 
month of the day that Hitler crossed 
the Niemen, Golikov was in London; 
then he flew on to Washington, where 
he saw General Marshall and Secre- 
tary Hull. After reporting to Moscow 
on his trip, he went into active service 
at the front, where he has been since. 
In the Moscow offensive of 1941, he 
retook Mikhailov and Epifan, on the 
scuth. Now he is the conqueror of 
Kursk. Like Yeremenko, he wears at 
least one decoration won in peace-time 
service—the Order of Lenin, awarded 
him for the superb state of prepared- 
ness to which he had brought his 
troops. 


Col. Gen. Vatutin, who received the 
Order of Lenin at the same time and 
for the same reason, may also ascribe 
his success in the current fighting, in 
part to his painstaking work before the 
war. 


Big, bluff, good-looking Col. Gen. 
Konstantin Rokossovsky is the boy 
wonder of the Soviet high command. 
Only thirty-eight years of age, he was 
a colonel when the war broke out. His 
brilliant, month-long defense of the 
Yartsevo position after the Germans 
took Smolensk, won him promotion to 
the rank of Major-General in the 
first weeks of the war. He was one of 
the generals who conducted the first 
Soviet counter-offensive of the war, 
that at Yelnia and Yartsevo, in Septem- 
ber, 1941, for which he won the rank 
of Lieutenant-General. 


When the Germans started their 
first offensive against Moscow, Rokoss- 
ovsky broke out of near-encirclement 
near Yartsevo, and withdrew, fighting, 
in the direction of Istra and Klin, 
north of Moscow. He was followed 
by the same German 7th Tank Di- 
vision which his infantrymen had with- 
stood since early in August. But by 
the beginning of November, this di- 
vision, plus the 110th German infantry 
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and the 29th Motorcycle Divisions, 
had been so badly torn up that they 
had to be withdrawn from action. 
Outnumbered three to one, Rokossov- 
sky’s forces were able to put 200 Ger- 
man tanks and 29,000 troops out of 
action in the last two weeks of Octo- 
ber. It was Rokossovsky who con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of the mass 
cavalry raids into the enemy’s rear 
carried out by his Cossack units under 
the command of the Byelorussian Jew, 
General Lev Dovator. And when he 
reoccupied Istra in the rout of German 
mechanized might in December, his 
forces, jointly with those of Generals 
Kuznetsov and Leliushenko, smashed 
the largest single moto-mechanized 
force ever gathered as an operative 
unit—seven Panzer divisions, two mo- 
torized and three infantry divisions. 
For this he received the Order of 
Lenin. Later, he was wounded. This 


year, after collaborating with other 
armies and generals, in encircling the 
Germans at Stalingrad, it was Rokoss- 
ovsky, who, with Artillery Marshal 
Voronov, completed the destruction of 
the greatest army ever completely 


annihilated. 

Great as have been the feats of the 
field commanders at the Stalingrad 
offensive, the responsibility for plan- 
ning and coordinating the operations 
fell upon the shoulders of three men. 
They are Army General Alexander 
Mikhailovich Vasilevsky, Marshal of 
Artillery Voronov, and, above all, the 
First Assistant Defense Commissar, 
hero of Moscow, Stalingrad and Len- 
ingrad, Marshal Georgi Zhukov. 

In rapidity of advancement, only 
Vasilevsky has kept pace with Rokoss- 
ovsky.. A Major General on the staff 
of the Soviet High Command at the 
outbreak of the war, he has advanced 
three grades to become the only Army 
General named since the outbreak of 
the war. In August, 1941, it was he 
who signed the agreement under which 
the Polish army on Soviet soil was or- 
ganized. In May, 1942, he was raised 
to the rank of Colonel-General and 
granted the Order of Lenin for the 
successful fulfillment of operative and 
organizational tasks, most probably in 
connection with the Soviet offensive 
near Kharkov which delayed the Ger- 
man drive toward Stalingrad and 
paved the way for its defeat. Since 


October he has been an Assistant 
Commissar of Defense. 

Marshal Voronov has long been con- 
nected with the perfection of that arm 
in which the Red Army excels—artil- 
lery. He was the Red Army’s Chief 
of Artillery at least five years ago and 
held the rank of Colonel-General at the 
outbreak of the war. The title of 
Marshal of Artillery was created for 
him, in recognition of his services in 
the historic victory at Stalingrad. 

Georgi Zhukov, he of the strong 
worker’s face, the restless gaze taking 
in all within his field of vision, the 
fixed expression of concentration 
frozen into a permanent squint, will 
probably rank among the world’s great- 
est soldiers. 

Born in 1896, he is now only in his 
47th year. At the time of the Revolu- 
tion, he was a_twenty-one-year-old 
private'in the Tsar’s Army. He sup- 
ported the Bolsheviks, fought through 
the Civil War, and was an officer at 
its conclusion. He remained in active 
service, and by 1932 was sent to the 
highest Soviet military school, Frunze 
Academy, to complete his education. 
Here he developed his unique ideas on 
the massed use of tanks and of para- 
chutists. Shortly after his graduation, 
Germany and Italy began their war to 
establish fascism in Spain, and it is 
said that Zhukov went there to direct 
the use of Soviet tanks. At any rate, 
a massed tank attack was used in Spain 
for the first time in history, and that 
tactic is known to be an invention of 
Zhukov’s. 

It is a matter of record, that Zhukov 
commanded the tanks which routed the 
Japanese 23rd Division under General 
Kamatsubari at Khalkin Gol in Mon- 
golia in the summer of 1939, and that 
he followed up this victory by en- 
circling and destroying the Japanese 
6th Army in much the same manner, 
if on a smaller scale, as he destroyed 
the Germans at Stalingrad. 

In 1940 Zhukov received the Sov- 
iet’s highest award—the title Hero of 
the Soviet Union—probably for serv- 
ices performed during the Finnish 
War. During that year he headed the 
Kiev Military District, and trained its 
troops to meet the shock of the Ger- 
man onslaught in 1941. 

The Red Army as a whole’ has 
known Zhukov since February, 1941, 
when he became Chief of the General 
Staff and a Vice Commissar of De- 
fense. At the same time, he was one 
of several leading Communists in the 
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army who were elected to alternate 
membership in the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. 

As Chief of Staff, Zhukov trained 
the army on the basis of the experiences 
of the Finnish campaign, the lessons 
of the war in western Europe, and his 
own strategical and tactical concepts. 
Furthermore, he drafted the plans of 
defense followed by the Red Army 
during the early months when its re- 
sistance astounded the world. But 
when the situation before Moscow be- 
came critical, Stalin, now the Defense 
Commissar and guiding genius of Sov- 
iet strategy, took Zhukov from his 
desk job and placed him in direct com- 
mand of the Moscow front. From 
that critical day—October 19, 1941— 
to this, Zhukov has been the com- 
mander at the most important front. 

Zhukov personifies the offensive. 
When he took over the Moscow front, 
the retreat was stemmed, and less than 
two months later the German armies 
there were broken and in full retreat. 


On the Volga, too, he took over at the 
darkest hour, and turned the Germans’ 
deepest penetration into their most ex- 
tensive cemetery... The exact date 
when he assumed command in the 
south is not known, but it is interesting 
that he became First Vice-Commissar 
of Defense on August 28, 1942, just 
when the Germans’ advance into 
Stalingrad was brought to a halt. And 
it was just before this that the forces 
of the Moscow front had carried 
through their successful offensive to- 
ward Rzhev. 

The Stalingrad offensive was his, 
and his share in the liberation of Len- 
ingrad, the Hero-City, was underlined 
by his advancement to the rank of 
Marshal. 

In the morale of the Red Army 
there is at least one thing in common 
with the revolutionary army of France. 
Every Red Army man can look at 
Zhukov, the private who rose to be 
Marshal, and feel that he, too, “carries 
a Marshal’s baton in his knapsack.” 


BEHIND THE SOVIET VICTORIES 


(Continued from page 9) 


wrung with horror by the shooting of 
those brave people of the Caucasus, 
who blew up the oil wells—those mag- 
nificent engineers at Zaporozhye, who 
blew up the great Dnieper Dam, and 
who were hanged and shot, together 
with their families by the modern At- 
tila’s Huns. 

An outraged civilization, through 
the United Nations, will call to ac- 
count, and mete out just punishment, 
dispassionately and under due process 
of law, to these criminals who violated 
the law of both God and Man. 

The achievements of the battling 
Soviet seamen, whether on the ice- 
floes of the Volga, or underneath the 
seas of the icebound Arctic Oceans, 
convoying ammunition, supplies and 
food to the heroic fighting men and 
women, are glorious pages in the his- 
tory of the Soviet people. 

The sacrifices and sufferings of the 
civilians and workers measure up fully 
to the supreme test which they faced. 

The simple truth is, that in these 
Russian campaigns the government of 
the Soviet Union, its leaders, its Red 
Army, and its great Soviet people, de- 
stroyed the myth of Hitler’s invinci- 
bility; contributed for the world’s 

peace, a new strategy of defense against 
the mechanized lightning attack which 
threatened the earth; saved the liber- 
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ties and homes of Mother Russia; 
broke the back of Hitler’s offensive; 
prevented Hitler and his allies from 
dominating three continents; and gave 
to us the priceless gift of time to pre- 
pare, and take our share of suffering, 
sorrow, and the heroic burden of de- 
stroying this evil thing, which threat- 
ened the peaceful living of men, wo- 
men, and children everywhere. 

Before either the Soviet Union, or 
my own country, had entered the lists 
to defend Civilization, the British 
Isles alone, with its never-to-be-for- 
gotten Dunkerque, and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, with their 
great sea, air, and land power, and 
heroic people, held the bastions of our 
liberties against the Hun. 

Then, the burden fell upon the So- 
viet people. They bravely “picked up 
the torch of human liberty and free- 
dom,” and made this enormous con- 
tribution, which probably again saved 
civilization, and which can never be 
forgotten. 

Now, my own great country is 
throwing all of its power and might 
wholeheartedly into this fight. The 


“Arsenal of Democracy” is functioning 
with efficiency and at high speed. Al- 
ready over a million of its fighting 
men are scattered over the Seven Seas, 
to do their share of the fighting. There 
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is being massed in a powerful and ef- 
fective army a fighting force of over 
ten million freedom-loving men. 
Wherever the tactics of the United 
Nations command, there will be mil- 
lions of these men who will assume 
their burden of carrying the brunt of 
the battle. They are dedicated to all- 
out victory and the unconditional sur- 
render of the enemy. It will be our 
turn through “blood, sweat, and tears” 
to do our share of the fighting. 

With all humility, I venture to say, 
we will not be found wanting in 
this great common effort of the peace- 
loving and non-aggressor United Na- 
tions, to preserve the liberties, free- 
doms, and decencies of Civilization. 

If these nations, who are carrying 
the brunt of the fighting, and their as- 
sociates, will in the future give the 
same supreme selflessness and idealism, 
as have done their brave dead; then, 
in the future, we may hope, that 
standing together for “Collective Se- 
curity,” they will project, maintain, 
and preserve, a durable, just, and se- 
cure peace, which, at least for a time, 
will bless our children and coming 
generations, 
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TRIBUTE 
TO RUSSIA 


Delivered at the SALUTE TO OUR RUSSIAN 
ALLY, at Madison Square Garden. Full text 
with introduction by Corliss Lamont and text 
ef resolution, 2c postpaid. 25 per ceat discount 
on bundle orders of 50 or more. 
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BLACK SEA FLEET 


(Continued from page 23) 


weight for internal structual strength. 
The Russian navy is continually faced 
with the problem of frozen seas even 
in the Black Sea around the Sea of 
Azov, for several of the months in the 
year. They have therefore devoted a 
considerable portion of the tonnage of 
their Navy ships to strengthening of 
the hull and bows so that they may 
withstand ice pressure. 

Another reason for the weaker arma- 
ment of Russian warships is that all 
their ships are equipped with large 
storage room for mines which they car- 
ry in large numbers. The destroyer 
Tashkent, for example, is believed to 
carry as many as eighty of the larger 
type, while the Leningrad class destroy- 
ers Carry some sixty to seventy each. 
The Soviets even have small motor 
boat minelayers, each carrying four or 
more mines rather than four 18-inch 
torpedo tubes which is standard equip- 
ment in early American and British 
motor torpedo boats. 

Soon we may have the glad news of 
the recapture of Novorossiisk and 
Rostov. As the Black Sea Fleet returns 
to its homes we can count on it taking 
an increasing part in the destruction of 
the Axis aggressors. 


MASTERPIECES 
OF RUSSIAN ART 


A clothbound portfolio of twenty framable full 
color reproductions of masterpieces of the Rus- 
sian State Museum in Leningrad. Insert size 
11x 14% inches. Make perfect gifts. 


Original price, $5.00 
now only $3.00, postpaid 
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253 Fifth Ave. New York 


Enclosed $3.00 for which please send album. 


ILYA EHRENBURG and PABLO NERUDA 


(Continued from page 25) 


ple who remain asleep. Pablo Neruda, 
do you remember Paris shortly before 
she died? The French people were smil- 
ing lazily. “War? Go on with your 
war!” But now they no longer laugh. 
Your ocean may give you an added 
advantage. But the Germans can cross 
that ocean. If we do not destroy them 
now they will turn their eyes west to 
expand. Great Britain will be one field 
more for their experimentation. And 
after England, they will go to America. 

Dear Pablo Neruda, you know the 
stench of their dark death! Tell your 
friends, your people, tell all the na- 
tions of America that the zero hour 
has come. If America does not throw 
herself upon Germany now, Germany 
will soon throw itself upon America! 

I am writing these lines from a Rus- 
sia covered with blood and bitterness. 
Sorrow has come to our motherland. 


BOOKS 


LAND OF THE SoviETs, by Marguerite 
Ann Stewart. Edited by Maxwell 8. 
Stewart. Illustrated with maps and 
photographs. Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions and Webster Publishing Co. 
40c. . 


ECOGNIZING the need for a con- 
cise book on the Soviet Union to 
satisfy the growing interest in our Rus- 
sian ally, the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, in cooperation with the Webster 
Publishing Co. has brought out this 
handsome little book. Limited in space, 
and restricting itself to basic facts it nev- 
ertheless manages tc pack a great amount 
of useful information into its ninety-six 
pages. And it manages it without any 
sacrifice of clarity. Author and publisher 
are to be congrztulated on this valuable 
little book which is handsomely printed 
and substantially, though not cloth bound. 
It is illustrated with photographs, maps 
and charts that would be a credit to a 
book issued at several times the price. 


Here Is Ataska, by Evelyn Stefansson, 
with a foreword by Vilhjalmur Stef- 
ansson. Photographs by Frederick 
Machetanz and others. Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons. $2.50. 


GREENLAND, by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
Illustrated. Doubleday Doran & 
Co. $3.50. 


N recent years, along with the in- 

creasing interest in photography, a 
new type of book production has devel- 
oped, in which the photograph has the 
status of equal partner with the text. 
Some notable books have been produced 
in this fused medium but few that are 
handsomer or more effective than Evelyn 
Stefansson’s timely book on Alaska. Her 
text accompanies the superb photographs 


Silent are the mothers who have lost 
their sons; silent also the wives who 
have lost their husbands; and this si- 
lence spreads over the old cities of 
Kiev, Novgorod and Pskov. Silent are 
our trampled fields. Silent our Muses. 
Our children are silent. Shall this si- 
lence reach your ears? Only arms may 
answer this. If you do not decide to 
fight in Europe, then the war will 
come to America, to your cities, to 
your children. I know that you are 
courageous soldiers, and I beg you now 
to cleanse yourselves. You will for- 
give me if I can feel nothing but scorn, 
contempt, for the weak. Now is still 
time to win this battle. Tomorrow, 
perhaps, there will be no one left to 
fight, of us or of you, unless we are 
united now. 
ILYA EHRENBURG 
Translated by Lloyd Mallan 


with informative narration, included in 
which is interesting data on the good 
neighborly relations with its ally and 
next door neighbor to the West—the 
Soviet Union. 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s latest book is 
as timely as his wife’s. Greenland’s stra- 
tegic position makes this Northern land 
important; and the war’s necessities are 
giving a further practical illustration 
there of what had already been demon- 
strated by Soviet Arctic developments— 
that the Arctic lands are habitable. 
Stefansson tells the story of the earliest 
discoveries of Greenland, the mainland of 
North America, and explorations of the 
surrounding water; he probes into the 
mystery of the “lost” Norse colony, of 
medieval times, and he describes the 
Greenland of modern times and its place 
in the war—and after. It makes fas- 
cinating reading. 








Genevieve Taggard’s 


stirring poems 
on Soviet themes 


FALCON 


are now collected in a beautifully printed 
small book and available for only 15c¢ per 
copy. 
e 

SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY takes pride in 
this beautiful book, many of whose poems 
first appeared in our columns. Copies of 
FALCON may be secured through our 


office. 
® 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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The Outstanding 
Reeent Event in 
American = Soviet 
Relations 


is now in book form. The texts of speeches 
and papers at the panel discussions are 
included, and a full running commentary 
on all the sessions illustrated with portraits 
of outstanding participants and scenes 
from the Madison Square Garden “Salute 
to Our Russian Ally”. To make sure of 
owning the permanent record of this epoch- 
making event which marked a turning 
point in the friendship between the Amer- 
ican and Soviet peoples, order your copy 
now—Published by the Congress of Amer- 


ican-Soviet Friendship. 





Over 100 pages, only 35c postpaid. 
Three copies for $1.00. Write to 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St. New York 
































Studying Russian? These Standard 
Texts Will Fill Your Needs. 


(I) A NEW 
RUSSIAN 
GRAMMAR 


By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. 
A manual for the reading, writing 
and speaking of Russian. Practical 
for both classroom use and home 
study. The author teaches Rus- 
sian in a College in Edinburgh. 

$2.00 postpaid. 


(3) FIRST 
RUSSIAN 
READER 


By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. 
Intended for use at a very early 
stage in the study of the Russian 
language. Most of the stories are 
taken from Russian readers for 
school children but excerpts 


chosen are not juvenile. 
$1.25 postpaid. 


(2) SIMPLIFIED 
RUSSIAN 
METHOD 


By D. BONDAR, late instructor 
in the Manchester (England) 
School of Commerce. Particularly 
valuable as a conversational and 
commercial text book. For both 
classroom and home study. 
$2.50 postpaid. 


(4) ELEMEN- 
TARY RUSSIAN 
READER 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. 
The author is Associate Professor 
of Russian, University of Cali- 
fornia. Contains stories selected 
from Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and 
Chekhov, abridged and adapted 
for reading by beginners. 

$1.25 postpaid. 


(5) ADVANCED RUSSIAN 
READER 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. Designed for 
students who have had at least a year of Russian. 
The material offers a great variety of subjects and 
an extensive vocabulary (about 6,000 words). 
$1.50 postpaid. 


(G6) ROOTS OF THE 
RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. Includes 350 
of the most fruitful roots in the Russian language, 
a mastery of which will enable the student to form 
many more derivatives than those given here and 
thus considerably increase his vocabulary. 

$1.50 postpaid. 
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REGULARLY 
$9.50 


267 Pages—Cloth- 
bound. Illustrated 
with many easily under- 
stood maps and charts 


Now onLy °2 


with the free 





offer below. 


The reader really knows 
the Red Army, from a hu- 
man and military stand- 
point when he finishes 
“Russia’s Fighting Forces.” 
Captain Kournakoff’s book 
is a vivid canvas of how the 
Red Army was organized, 
how it was trained and 
armed, how it has devel- 
oped its strategy of attack, 
and counter attack. The 


One full year of 
America’s Only Magazine 
that keeps you Up fo the- 
minute on Russian Life! 


Any issue of “Soviet Russia Today” is like a visit to 
several sections of the Soviet Union. The thrilling pic- 
tures and brilliantly written articles take you into Rus- 
sian homes—to the Russian sports stadiums—to the 
dances and festivals of the various national groups—to 
the collective farms, the schools, the kindergartens, the 
factories and rest homes of the Russians. Articles like 
the feature by Albert Rhys Williams entitled “The 


® Truth About Religion in Russia” clear up questions 


you have about Russia. And during the war each issue 
takes you to the battle fronts of the Eastern Front, to 
Red Army camps. In “Soviet Russia Today” you see the 
life and culture of our strongest ally—as our thou- 
sands of subscribers have seen them, year in and year 
out, for eleven years. 


And this big Exciting book about the RED ARMY 


this book the reader will find chapters on the defeat 
of Napoleon, the Civil War, the birth of the Red Army, 
Navy, Air and Tank force, the Red Army’s morale, 
discipline. And there’s a chapter on Soviet Strategy 
and Leadership which takes you behind the scenes as 
though you were interviewing the Soviet General Staff. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW ... and Get the SPECIAL MARCH 
ISSUE Celebrating the 25th ANNIVERSARY of the 
RED ARMY! 

The G, Yer COMBINATION 
RUSSIA’S ONLY 


author, a noted military authority, whose analyses have 
been proved amazingly accurate, knows the Soviet 
Union and its people. He writes with an intimacy which 
makes the book read like an exciting novel. Yet his 
book is authoritative, clear, full of background mate- 
rial, and current information! Among the 12 sections of 


Mail this coupon now! SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 E. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


I accept your special combination offer. Enclosed is $2 for my copy of “Russia’s Fighting Forces” and one 
year of “Soviet Russia Today,” beginning with the March issue. 
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FIGHTING FORCES. 
Clothbound — regularly 
$2.50. One year’s Subscrip- 
tion to Soviet Russia Today 
—regularly $1.50 .... 
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A SAVING OF 50% 











